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E Report by Messrs. John 
Mellor and Joseph Gwilt, to 
Lord Seymour, as Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods, “‘on the 
ts subject of the course of pro- 
ceedings adopted in the Metropolitan Build- 
ings Office,’ does not contain much that will 
be new to our readers on that special point, as 
they have been long aware of the dissensions 
which have unfortunately prevailed there be- 
tween the official referees and registrar, to the 
scandal of the office and the injury of the 
public. The paper is dated December 14, 
1850, and consists of seven pages: the re- 
porters set forth at starting that they have 
availed themselves “of the opinion of Mr. 
Tite, upon some unimportant particulars” (a 
rather curious expression). Mr. White, too, 
seems to have been consulted. They express 
early their opinion of the differences which 
have arisen in the office thus :— 

“ We are satisfied that serious as are the de-| 
fects in the constitution and the distribution of 
the functions of the official referees and the 
registrar, they have been aggravated by a 
struggle for authority on the part of the regis- 
trar, and a consequent jealousy on the part of 
the official referees, very prejudicial to the 
mterest of the public.* 
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The registrar, however, thought differently, ‘bles as much as possible; and they suggest 
and then began the struggle, concerning that a court of three architectural referees, 
which we need not say “more now. The opi- | sitting in open court, and with power to decide 
nion of Messrs. Mellor and Gwilt upon it is | all questions at once, without the technicalities 
| thus set forth :— ‘and delay of sealed awards, with an able 

“The registrar has supported his opinion ' solicitor to assist them on points of law (when 
as to the extent and nature of his functions, | requested by them to do so), would work 
and has a to justify his practice by | better for the public interest than the proposed 
reasons of considerable weight and ingenuity, | wholly legal court. They entertain great 


and by statements as to irregularities in the | : ; ; ; 
conduct of business, which he alleges that he ‘read and apprehension of being subjected, in 


has witnessed, as well as by the decisions of the | the various questions on construction which go 


Commissioners in certain cases, in which his _ before the court, to all the technicalities which 


reasons have been submitted to them, and his | ; 
elasal 1 alle thie qual’ tepegteds but wo sce| gentlemen of the legal profession confessedly 


bound to state, that upon the best consider- throw around all business which comes before 
ation of the Acts of Parliament, and of the them. They also suggest that, instead of one 
expressed opinions of the Commissioners in architectural referee, there should be power of 


such of the cases as have been specifically | 
brought under our notice, we are unable to 


liament.” 


They then proceed to point out other ob- 
jections to the present mode of proceeding. 
They, with justice, consider the manner of 
appeal to the Commissioners of Works very 
objectionable: the forms in use are cum- 
brous: difficulty is found in inducing the 
magistrates to enforce the awards; and they 
point out that there are no efficient means for 
the supervision and control of the district 
surveyors. As to the latter they say :— 

“ Legislative interference is imperatively 
required to check attempts made by certain 


of the district surveyors to exact accumulated 
fees under the most flimsy pretexts.”” 


agree with the registrar, that his general ex- | 
ercise of authority has been confined within” 
the true limits prescribed by the Acts of Par- 


appeal, in case of differences arising between 
the architectural referee and the architect en- 
gaged, to two consulting referees, and the 
opinion of the majority of the three to be 
decisive. 

To clause 29, p. 14, whereby the principal, 


if he cannot attend, is thrown, per force, into 


the hands of lawyers, with all the attendant 
expenses and technicalities, they, of course, 
strongly object, as we did; and they urge that 
a small increase, of half a square, upon second 
and third-rate buildings, would be a boon to 
the public, without any prejudicial effects. 


Attached buildings (not to be included in 
calculating the area of the main building) they 
suggest should be permitted to have the ceiling 
up to the one-pair floor of the main building, 
instead of the ground story. The present per- 
missive height they consider practically of little 





They then submit the amendments in 
the law which the inquiry has suggested to 
them, premising that expedition, simplicity, 





We see no reason to suppose that the regis- 
trar has been influenced by any other than a | 
conscientious desire to discharge his duty, 
even when he has, in our opinion, exceeded 
the limit of his authority, although his fre- | 
quent interference with the function of the’ 
official referees may not unnaturally have given | 
rise to their misconceptions respecting him.” 

It seems that, from the passing of the 7 & 8 
Victoria, c. 84 (The Buildings Act), to the 
passing of 9 Victoria, c. 5, to amend it, the 
registrar, although differences arose, did not 
refuse to affix his seal to any document which 
required it. Difficulties were experienced in | 
the working of the first Act, and part of the, 
purpose of the second was to distinguish the 
duties of the registrar from those of the referees. | 
The Act proceeds accordingly, in the second | 
section, to provide that all acts, matters, and 
things, formerly permitted to be done by the 
official referees, or by one of them, with the | 
assent of the registrar, might be done by the 
official referees ; and that the acts, certificates, 
and awards of any two of them should be = 
valid as if done by all, and that the assent of 
the registrar should not be required to give 
effect to them. 

The referees, upon this, considered that it 
was the duty of the registrar to seal all such 
documents as appeared on the face of them 
not to be contrary to law, nor defective in any 
of the requisite forms, nor beyond their com- 
petence, and that he was not authorized to 
interfere with their conduct of the business, 
nor to inquire into the technical regularity of 
their proceedings, when acting within the scope 
of their jurisdiction, nor to question the pro- 
priety of any decision at which they had ar- 
rived, whether upon a matter of fact merely, 
or upon questions of law and fact. 





and uniformity appear to be the principal 
objects to be kept in view. The suggested 
amendments have been mainly adopted, in the 
new Bill, with which our readers are already 
acquainted, and include the legal judge, domi- 
nant. The power given in the Bill to the 
Office of Works to dismiss at pleasure any 
district surveyor, and ¢o consolidate districts, 
is founded on a recommendation that every 
opportunity of a vacancy should be made 
available for diminishing the number of the 
district surveyors, and re-arranging and equal- 
ising, as far as practicable, their districts, until 
they are reduced to twelve ; and that provision 
should be made to enable the Secretary of 
State to determine whether or not any vacancy 
which may occur should be filled up, or whe- 
ther permanently or provisionally, or whether 
the vacant district might not be partitioned 
and assigned to other districts. 


The desirability of diminishing the number 
of district surveyors has often been forced upon 
us by consideration of the enormous cost to 
the public of the present system,—say 30,000/. 
a-year. Ten or twelve qualified officers, at 
say 600). a year each, devoting their whole 
time to the duties of the appointment, might 
carry out the Act efficiently. 

Since our last, several bodies have expressed 
their opinions on the Bill, and, so far as we are 
informed, have mainly adopted our view. The 
Master Carpenters’ Society, for example, have 
addressedamemorialto Lord Seymour, wherein 
they say that as it is impossible to define, in 
any Act of Parliament, one-half of the practical 
points which must of necessity arise in a Bill of 
this character, it is desirable that those ques- 
tions should be decided by practical profes- 
sional architects, disentangled from law quib- 





* This blank is in the original, 


benefit, these attached buildings being chiefly 
needed for dressing-rooms, and water-closets 
of bed-room stories. 

They also suggest that the eaves of roofs 
which have a corbel of incombustible material 
a certain distance from the centre of the 
wall, separating adjoining houses, might be 
erected of wood, or cemented, as has been the 
custom for many years, instead of the same 
materials as are required by the Act for the 
walls. [Power is given to the district sur- 
veyor to say what other materials are proper 
and sufficient, but this would lead to great 
diversity of practice. ] 

To No. 9, schedule D, which provides that no 
timber or wood-work may be placed within two 
inches from the face of brickwork, where the 
substance of such brickwork about any chimney 
or flue is less than 84 inches thick, they object 
that this would practically reduce the size of 
all rooms having flues in party-walls, of the 
smaller rates of buildings, two inches, because 
flooring, bracketting, and lathing, being inva- 
riably of wood, it follows that the room must 
be reduced to that extent by the prohibition, 
and they suggest that the rule might with 
safety be relaxed to flues exceeding eight feet 
from the fire-place to which they belong. 

Some of the district surveyors are less 
pleased with the additional power proposed to 
be conferred upon them than others. One 
writes to us as follows :— 

“T propose to make one or two remarks with 
respect to the position of the district surveyor 
under the proposed new Bill, and in doing so 
must state that I am quite unable to accept 
the Bill with those feelings of unmixed satis- 
faction expressed by many district surveyors, 
because, 

1. Duties of a very responsible and onerous 
character are sought to be imposed upon the 
district surveyor. 

2. The surveyor is liable, and will be ex- 
posed in consequence, to all kinds of litigious 
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and vexatious proceedings, arising from his 
becoming the judge and referee in cases where 
no appeal can be made from his decisions. 

3. That the increase of duties is unaccom- 
panied with any corresponding increase of 
fees. 

4. That his holding office at the will and 
pleasure of a triumvirate, and that triumvirate 
liable to constant change, and such a body 
beiny more accessible and likely to be in- 
fluenced by extraneous causes than a body of 
some three hundred magistrates, does not 
place him in as independent a position as the 
one he had previously occupied. — 

5. That the establishment of a “ Court of 
Metropolitan Buildings is the one redeeming 
feature of the Bill.” 

It appears to me, therefore, desirable to 
frame clauses whereby these objections may 
be met. The Bull is [ know a popular one 
emong the surveyors, but the tide will turn 
when they discover what duties they have 
agreed to undertake, and by how frail a tenure 


} 
} 


they hold office.” 

A deputation from the District Surveyors’ 
Association, consisting of Mr. Pownall, Mr. 
Gutch, Mr. Mayhew, Mr. Hesketh, and Mr. 
Richards, had an interview with Lord Seymour 
on Saturday, and, we believe, obtained the 
promise of amendment in several particulars 
to which we have objected. 





PROPOSAL FOR ESTABLISHING A 
SCHOOL FOR ART-WORKMEN. 

“Become,” said Professor Cockerell, in 
one of his last lectures, “ acquainted with the 
handicraft of labour,—thus combining the skill 
of the head and hand.” 

“There can be no doubt,” say the Society 
of Arts, through their chairman, Mr. H. Cole, 
“that the Exhibition will give rise to many 
new relations between men and things : already 
a stronger connection between the artist and 
the manufacturer is springing up beneficial to 
both. It will be the duty of the Society to 
fosier this connection ; and they feel that much 
retnains to be done to educate the mass of the 
people in the perception and practice of art, 
which the Exhihition is likely to make too ap- 
parent; and taking advantage of the lesson 
we are likely to be taught, the Society propose 


making an effort to establish elementary 
drawing and modelling schools throughout the 
country. ‘They have submitted this to his 


Royal Highness, the president, and he has 
expressed his approval of it, thinking it may 
prove useful.” ; 
In what respect schools thus constituted for 

purpose of teaching drawing and madel- 
ling differ from the present schools of design, 
except in name, does not appear; but even this 
dite rence, slight as it may seem, is of no small 
Importance. 

It should be observed, that Mr. Cole pro- 
poses to establish elementary schools for draw- 
ing and modelling. He has probably seen 
that the majority of those who enter the School 
of Design enter it under the full impression 
that something is taught of which they know 
nothing, but have a vague idea of something 
which is to raise them entirely above their 
fellows. He has avoided this, and proposes 
only a school in which drawing and modelling 
ar to he taught. Let him go further, and use 
the power now possessed by the Society of 
Arts, and offer to the workman the means of 
improving himself in the way in which such 
improvement can really benefit him and others, 
—y teaching him to carry out the ideas of 
the artist,—by showing him what that work is, 
and how he is to render it, and to tell him 
when he has done it,—to make him an art- 
workman,—to make his labour more valuable, 
and his pay better,—and to create, as it soon 
would do, a national want. 

I say, to create a national went—a thing of 
no little importance, and which will in no very 
long time force itself on the attention of think- 
ingmen. ‘The vast power of machinery grow- 
‘ng more and more omnipotent every day, 
Going, a8 it will do and is almost doing, all the 
work of society, and the increase of popula. 


t} 


tion beyond the call for their labour, and con- 
sequently beyond the means of subsistence, as 
is proved by the vast numbers of the unem- 
ployed feeding at the public expense, makes 
this a subject of singular interest, even to those 
who are altogether indifferent to art. To cope 
with this necessarily growing evil, the com- 
bined increase of machinery and population, 
should be the endeavour of a society such as 
this; and how can they better do it than by 
creating a national want, by so raising the cha- 
racter of art as to placeit beyond the power of ma- 
chinery to imitate,—a thing perhaps more easily 


done than many might be disposed to think. In- | 
deed, it is partly already done to their hand : | 


they have only to foster it: already the public 
are beginning to feel dissatisfied with all 
objects, even in daily use, which have not some 
mark about them of art, and which, by a 


judicious example set by the upper classes of 


society in such matters, would be speedily 
spread, for it will be found that each layer of 
society lives, not in itself, but in the one im- 
mediately above it: it is the object of the one 
to creep into the other—to climb up; and this 
it does chiefly, as a matter of course, in a purely 
mercantile community such as ours, by the 
incessant pursuit and accumulation of wealth, 
and through the next most powerful feeling, 
the wish to be thought better than it is; 
to have, besides, more money, more refinement, 
more gentility—the evidence of this refine- 
ment being sought for, not in the mind, but in 
outward show—in the possession of works of 
art of all kinds—in pictures—the service of 
the table—in furniture, fine rooms, and dress. 
By thus taking advantage of a powerful feel- 
ing, common to all classes in society, a want, 
almost unknown but toa few, will in time be 
created,—the want not only of art, but of art 
workmanship. 
itself do much towards creating it, by showing 
to the public what things ought to be, and 
will, perhaps, show the absolute necessity of 
the art-workman, by exhibiting the contrast 
between the workman as he exists in other 
countries and as he is here. By his works 
will he be known: there, in very many 
cases, will he be found to work with his head 
as well as hand: here, he is a workman and a 
workman only; and it will evidence, too, the 
great defect there is, not only in the design, 
but in the way in which the design is carried 
out—is put together, or carved, or coloured. 
It will, 1 hope, make the public dissatisfied 
with what is now called art, and make them 
ask for art-workmanship as well as art-design, 
and make them see the difference between art 
as it comes from the hand, and art as it comes 
from patent machinery. Our miserable short- 
coming in this respect is already, I believe, a 
mournful fact to not afew. The late Marquis 
of Northampton said, at one of the meetings 
of the Society of Arts, “there is a great 


difficulty, almost an impossibility, in getting a! 


workman competent to carry out even the most 


common-place design,” and all who have. 


ever made a design of anything which they 
have intrusted to a workman must have had it 
painfully made evident; for the thing, whatever 
it may be, when executed is scarcely known, 
even by the artist himself, so wretchedly is it 


worked. There is, indeed, no greater want now | 


than art-workmen, skilful artisans in all the 
various trades in which art enters, intelligent 
men able to see the merits of any design 
intrusted to them, and able, and willing, and 
proud to carry it out. 

I do not know that anything is necessary to 
prove to those to whom this letter is addressed, 


the incompetency of the workman as he now | 


is; but a few instances of what he has done 
when at his best may not be amiss, and will 
assuredly disarm all opposition as far as that 


fact is concerned. 


Let the reader go to St. Paul’s and carefully 
look at the carving in stone (now painted un- 
fortunately) or in wood, by Grinling Gibbons, 
and let him examine cot note the masterly 
way in which the leaves, flowers, and fruit are 
grouped together, the freedom and life of the 
carving, and the wonderful delicacy of hand 
indicated in them. ‘The leaves he will find to 
be not of lifeless stone, but living leaves, sud- 
denly petrified. Let him recollect that all this 


The Exhibition will probably | 


——— 


lis not by the very hand of Gibbon himself, 
although much of it is; but by his pupils and 
‘assistants, his workmen,—art-workmen edu- 
cated and always under the eye of the great 
artist; for Gibbons, although an artist second 
‘to none, was not above (as we are in these 
| days) carving foliage on a building: his fine 
'mind was equally at home everywhere. No 
beautiful object in nature was beneath him: 
he scattered them everywhere: he carved the 
beautiful faces of children with a rare skill, 
-and the same skill cut the simple leaves and 
‘flowers for Christopher Wren. And this is 
the true love of art: it comprehends and is 
equal to all things, and scatters them every- 
2 Bar knowing well that the eye of taste will 
find them, if not in its own, at least in a 
future age. 

Now, then, let the reader, with all this in 
his mind, go to the palace of the Earl of 
Ellesmere, a work beyond all comparison the 
finest of its day, and let him examine, first, 
the very simplest thing that a workman in 
stone can be set to do, viz., the vermiculations 
in the quoin stones: how are they done? 
They are of all imaginable shapes and sizes, 
and styles of workmanship: in some they are 
rough, no vestige of a plain face, in others 
there is a fillet all through, half an inch wide; 
in some the vermiculations are cut deep into 
the stone, in others but just sunk; and yet 
this is the simplest and easiest thing, the de- 
sign being given, that a workman can be put 
to do. 

Now let him examine the flowers in the 
tympana of the windows, and how are the 
done? Not to find fault with the fact of all 
the windows being alike, having the same 
flowers, Wren would have varied them, for 
‘Gibbons would have found it easier and far 
more delightful to have made each window a 
study in itself: for to the real artist the greatest 
difficulty is to get two things alike. But these 
flowers are all alike, hard as the stone they are 
cutin, and lifeless as the mind of the work- 
man: the connecting fibres are sticks; the 
flowers like star-fish, if like anything; and the 
leaves stiff as the stone they are cut in. Now 
Jet him steadily contemplate the strange 
animal forming the keystone of the doorway, 
and let him compare it with the masterly heads 
at Somerset-house, carved by the Academi- 
cian Augustine Carlini, not for the purpose of 
comparing a human head with an animal’s, but 
to compare artistic skill and mere chiselling 
together; and he will see that, let the design 
be what it may, without hands and heads 
capable of carrying out the idea of the 
master mind, the artist has worked in 
vain. Let it, too, be recollected that in this 
case there was no stint, no economy. The 
nobleman who built it built a palace,—not a 
town-hall, or a market-house, or a cheap 
church, but a noble palace; and let him re- 
collect that its accomplished architect is no 
ordinary architect—-with the idea before him 
in bits—lost in heterogeneous precedent which 
can never come together—and to whom the 
“ office ” is everything. 

One more instance will perhaps suffice, and 
will convince the most sceptical. Let him go 
to Westminster Abbey, to the tomb of Aymer 
de Valence, and study the figures in the niches. 
Nothing in Greek art before the time of 
| Phidias can be finer than the exquisite beauty 
and grace and finish of these figures: the de- 
‘sign, drawing, and chiselling are as fine as 
ithey can be; they are sadly mutilated,—have 
been painted, but happily not yet destroyed by 
the restorer, and I wish I could hope that my 
'ealling your attention to them would induce 
some one to preserve them on paper before 
their destruction is determined on. ‘The whole 
abbey is doomed, and their turn must come. 
So much for the drawing of figures and 
drapery by the Gothic artist: they completely 
put aside the common opinion that a figure to 
be Gothic must necessarily be badly drawn, 
ill-proportioned, and gaunt. What strikes us 
as fine in the stiff figure of the Gothic artist is 
not, as so many think, the form or the drapery, 
but the life and spirit there is in them—the 
life and spirit struggling through the hard lines 
and the quaint form. The Gothic artist was un- 





instructed in the drawing of the figure : he had 
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no Phidias to refer to; but, he had sometimes 
that within him which could animate any form 
and breathe life into the hardest stone; and 
sometimes, as here, he could do more,—he 
could clothe with form and grace the living 
spirit. 

Now let him turn to the carving of the 
foliage between the windows of the south 
transept, ruinous as it is, but still happily not 
scraped and touched up, as in the opposite 
transept, and see how that is done: he will 
wonder how it is that it has not all been 
destroyed long ago, not by the soldiers of 
Cromwell, but by the restorers. Being there, 
let him wander through the desecrated 
place-—through the dirty chapels—pass the 
scrubbed monuments, interesting to the visitor 
for the familiar name on each, but for no other 
—for the gift of the third Edward, worthy 
of a Greek chisel, is passed by anheeded, 
to stare at the new monument to Southey. 
Let him wander into the chapel of Henry VII. 
and examine the carving on the stalls : he will 
find it endless: every stall, every panel, is dif- 
ferent: all are covered with the most elaborate 
carving, each panel a new idea: neither skill, 
pains, nor time has been wanting to their pro- 
duction: they are the work of the mind as well 
as the hand; and let him not forget to look up 
at the endless tracery of the vaulted roof 
abore: this beautiful chapel might indeed have 
been chiselled by the hands of fairies. 

Now let him go to the Palace of Westmin- 
ster,—by the same able hand as the Bridgewater 
Palace, assisted by another mind no less able : 
no want of design will be found: no part left 
to an office clerk: all, every line, has passed 
under the eye of the architect. He will not 
find a panel stolen from St. George’s, Cam- 
bridge, put by the side of a window from York 
Minster: all is from the same mind, and is 
one from base to finial. Well, let him look at 
all the carving: let him look at the figures: 
they are all alike,—all brothers and sisters, 
but all dead; not a spark of life in a single 
form. He will soon get sick of this after the 
living dust of Aymer de Valence. Let him turn 
to the flowers, the leaves, the heraldic shields, 
the crockets, the finials: let him leave the 
place,—no, not leave it before he has descended 
into the crypt of the lost St. Stephen’s. Let 
him there listen with wonder to the echo of his 
own footsteps: let him look round and see its 
fine proportions, its masterly detail, and then 
let him look at the carving of the bosses: he 
will see, in spite of age, ruin, and the hand of 
the destroyer, the lizard in the centre boss 
still creeping among the leaves, and he will 
see, too, what can be seen only in places of 
bygone centuries such as these, the full, deep, 
enduring colours to be given only by the hand 
of time. He will then search in wonder for the 
chapel of St. Stephen. 

All this equally applies to iron and hrass 
work. Compare the workmanship of the brass 
gates in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel with those 
in the House of Lords. It applies, also, to all 
works in clay, such as tiles: compare the 
colour of the best of modern tiles with those in 
the Chapter House at Salisbury; but perhaps 
it is best seen in painted glass. Now, of all 
the works of the dark ages that are left to us, 
I think the painted glass the most wonderful : 
indeed, the older it is, the finer, and deeper, 
and more glorious in colour. The windows in 
the clerestory at Canterbury Cathedral seem 
rather to emit the light coming to the eye than 
to transmit it. The drawing of the figures is 
rude enough, and the composition may be 
unlearned, but not so the colours. Each of 
the colours, as the ruby, seems as deep, and 
rich, and vivid, as the marvellous stone from 
which its name is borrowed. If the whole of 
the interior of the archiepiscopal church, in 
the dark ages, harmonised with these matchless 
windows, we have good reason to regret, as far 
as art is concerned, the coming of more en-! 
lightened times. When will the lost palette of | 
the old painters be found ? 

To descend, to go to other buildings, will be 


any one of the want of art-workmen, as any | his profits,—and what, perhaps, is more, the | 





fully will he be convinced of the great want of and skilled workmen to carry it out, as I have 


the art-workman. 


Various means have been suggested, and 


endeavoured to show. 
To the architect, again, it must be a subject 


some tried, for, as it is called, “ educating the of far more than ordinary interest,—indeed, to 


eye of the workman” by lectures, by books, 
and by teaching him mechanically to draw : 
all these have been failures. Lectures must 
fail, because the mind of the workman is 
usually unprepared for their reception, and 
because, however numerous they may be, and 
however able, he cannot follow them up so as 
to retain them in his memory: he hears a very 
able lecture, and perhaps remembers some 
striking part—probably some illustration—but 
of the principles which the lecturer would wish 
most fully to inculcate, he remembers nothing, 
—and, if he did, he could not apply them: he 
comes to the subject, whatever it may be, in 
profound ignorance, not of it only, but of all 
other collateral branches of knowledge. Giving 
a number of lectures to a working man, on 
sculpture, for instance, is a different thing 
from delivering them to an academy student : 
the workman comes to them profoundly igno- 
rant of everything but his own handicraft,— 
while the student, although needing to be 
taught, comes to them with a practised mind 
and cultivated ear. It is, I believe, from thus 
confounding together the student and the 
working man, that nearly all have failed who 
have come forward to help him. Nothing can 
be more unlike than the two cases, 


A school such as I propose would, I believe, 
be attended with not a few advantages, even 
in a moral point of view. Thus, suppose we 
meet a workman, and he be induced to attend 
such a school regularly, all the knowledge he 
has he brings with him to bear upon the task 
of teaching himself. He comes to the school, 
and the first thing he is set to do would be to 
carve in stone, in his most careful manner, 
some simple object, such as a leaf or flower 
from some good model: when done, it would 
be the duty of the teacher to point out to him 
in what respect he had been successful, and 
where he had failed. This would at once 
interest the intelligent workman: he would 
say, “I see now what I never saw before. 
I'm afraid of the stone, or I’m too clumsy, or 
I’m in too greata hurry: I'll try again, and 
correct, at least, one defect.”” He begins again, 
and carves another leaf or flower, bearing in 
mind what has been told him,—a comparatively 
easy task, for he has seen his shortcoming, 
as well as heard of it; and when this second 
task is completed, the teacher would again 
point out to him how nearly be had come up 
to his mc del: its merits would be shown to 
him, and, in proportion to his advancement, 
the principles upon which it was originally 
produced would be explained; and in this 
way he would be likely to retain them in his 
memory,—at least, he would strive to do so, 
as he would soon discover how much easier 
and more delightful his labour was by keeping 
them constantly before him. He would thus 
gradually, and almost without his being aware 
of it, come to understand the great principle 
upon which art is based,—a thing he could 
never learn from lectures or books: we must 
teach the workman (through his hand, and so 
reach his mind. Inthe workman the hand is 
the instrument, the head guiding it: in the 
artist the mind is the instrument, and the hand 
follows it; and there is between them all the 
difference, although to many who cannot split 
the hair, they may seem the same. 

I cannot but think that in an institution of 
this kind all of us must, of necessity, feel an 
interest. 

To the workman himself, as having for its 
object the improvement of his mind, to make 
his labour more valuable, and, through it, his 
pay better, and to educate his eye, and refine 
his taste, in the only way in which that can be 
done. 


him, it must be, of ali things, the most in- 

teresting ; as, whatever his design, in whatever 

style, and whether good or bad, the able and 
|artistic rendering of the decorative parts must 
| always be of the very first importance, for if 
| the design be indifferent, the able carving will 
improve it, and if it be good, it will make it 
better; but, be it ever so fine, as we have seen, 
the unskilful working of it out will mar it, 
and, in a measure, destroy its beauty. 

And to the public generally, especially to 
those of them who take an interest in the fine 
arts, it must be a subject of interest, as that 
which chiefly takes their attention in a work 
of art is the decorative portion of it; and, 
besides this, they mnuct always feel gratified at 
any effort made—at all promising to be sue- 
cessful—to improve the condition of the work- 
ing claases ; and such schcols would, I believe, 
more than any other plan of education yet 
tried, have that tendency. 

There is one other reason, which will, with- 
out doubt, have its weight with its higher 
members, and must interest them in it: it is 
the rank England should hold with respect to 
other nations, and especially her colonies, in 
the fine arts. England has produced—and 
has good reason to hold their memories in 
cherished remembrance—painters, sculptors, 
and architects, second to none: of Reynolds, 
Chantrey, and Inigo Jones, any country would 
have reason to be proud, and she has some 
now worthy to be ranked with them: she has, 
however, only followed other countries in this: 
she cannot be said to have led. Her ori- 
ginal minds have led the way, in poetry, in 
science, and in fiction, but not in art: in it 
they have followed,—worthily followed. Let 
er, then, lead the way in showing the nations 
10w well she can appreciate what they have 
done, aod how well she can follow them ; but, 
let her show them, that not only do her higher 
minds see and enjoy the loveliness of art, but 
her whole people. 

Let her colleges and academies afford aid 
to the artist worthy of him, and let her 
be the first to found schools for the edu- 
cation in art of her working men. This 

leading of other nations is a noble sway, 
'and far higher and more enduring than 
the ruling them by force: from force they will 
in time free themselves, as they advance, but 
from a debt of gratitude they never can. 
“England,” says Mr. Cobden, “is, of all 
countries, the best placed for being the world’s 
mart,” and so she is for being the world’s 
example. She should not be the guard-house 
—as some would wish to make her—but the 
lighthouse of the world. 

And such will she be, if her higher minds 
‘be true. C. B.A. 


| =~ oe 


| 





A PROPOSED NEW ENTRANCE TO 
HYDE-PARK. 

Tue Parks of this metropolis, forming one 
of its leading features, call forth the admiration 
of all foreign visitors from their picturesque 
beauty. They lose much of their grandeur, 
however, from the want of effect in their ap- 
proaches and entrances. Those which claim 
superiority from their architectural details are 
unfortunately the worst placed, as they have 
only lateral approaches, and no direct road 
facing them. This subject is more successfully 
carried out on the continent. The Victoria 
Gate, opening on to the Bayswater-road from 
Hyde-park, being the only carriage entrance 
available to the inhabitants of the important 
neighbourhood it adjoins, is altogether un- 
worthy of its name and unsuitable for its 

urpose. There is no direct road leading to it 
on either side; and from its fronting on the 
line of road with a sudden fall on the outside, 


To his employer, the manufacturer, it must carriages on going out are liable to accident 
be especially a subject of great interest, as it is from the constant traffic on that line of road, 
through the skill of his workmen that he lives, | and the turning at Stanhope-terrace is equally 
needless : enough has been said to convince and the more skilful they are made, the greater | inconvenient. 


We have recently seen a design by Mr. 


one can make the comparison for himself ; and| growing taste of the public for art will, in| Alfred Beaumont (whose suggestion for the 
I fee] quite sure that the more he sees, and the! time, compel it; for the design of the artist, improvement of St. James s-park we illustrated 
more deeply he goes into the subject, the more | however fine it may be, is lost without efficient | some time age), to obviate these objections by 
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substituting a direct and more imposing en- 
trance in a line with Westbourne-terrace, I 
lieu of the present circuitous route. It pro- 
poses also to afford the opportunity of opening 
a more convenient entrance to the adjoining 
gardens. The present one, though very prscet 
quate, from its size, for the convenience of the 
numbers that are constantly passing through 
it in fine weather, still is duly appreciated by 
the public, who had, previous to its formation, 
to go round by the above named gateway. 
These entrances would be brought under one 
superintendence. To gain a more | gradual 
ascent, and to afford room for carriages on 
entering or going out, the gateway ts placed 
145 feet back from the line of road, and an 
open space left in front of it. ‘This —— 
proposes a double carriage-entrance with a 
footway on either side. The centre forms a 
circular temple, in which a statue of her Ma- 
jesty might be placed.* On the west si le, 
adjoining the foot entrance, a lodge is pro- 
posed, with a campanile, containing two very 
essential accompaniments to a park entrance 
though seldom adopted), namely, a striking 
clock and a bell to warn the public of the time 
for closing the gardens, in lieu of the present 


vocal chorus by the keepers of “ All out.” To 


carry out the notion effectually, the main road | 
would have to be raised gradually from the | 


present gateway to Stanhope-terrace. This 
would prove beneficial in every respect. 

Mr. Beaumont also points out the want of 
drinkable water in this neighbourhood, and 
suggests the formation of an artesian well in 
the vacant plot fronting Stanhope-terrace, 
which would afford an opportunity for an 
ornamental monument. 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
SUGAR HOUSES. 


Lasv year I obtained a patent for certain 
improvements in the manufacture of sugar. 
One of these improvements consists In a new 
form of condensing apparatus for the vacuum- 
pan, which I consider to be equally applicable 
to the steam-engine. The following sketch 
and description of the vacuum-pan condenser 
will explain it. I presume I need hardly 
observe, that in applying this condenser to the 
steam-engine, the receiver B would be un- 
necessary. G. 





























D, the vacuum-pan; B, the receiver; H, a 
pipe inserted into the bottom of the receiver B 
Ut is 34 feet long, and is shown broken in the 
drawing: it dips into the small box R, which 


is filled with water); A, the condenser; E, the 


injection-cock for the admission of cold water; 
C, the air-pump ; F, the pipe of communication 
between the air-pump C and the condenser A ; 
G, a pipe inserted into the bottom of the con- 
denser A: it is of the same length as the pipe | 
H, and dips into a similar box, Q, filled with | 
water. 

The following description will explain the 
mode of action. Any “liquor” which boils 
out of the vacuum-pan D falls into the receiver 
B, and from thence down the pipe H into the | 
box R, from whence it flows away into some 
Suitable vessel. By this means the necessity 
of shutting off the air-pump and destroying 
the vacuum, in the event of a “ boiling over” 
out of the vacuum-pan, is entirely obviated. 
The steam from the “liquor” in the vacuum. 
pan D passes into the receiver B, and from 
thence into the condenser A, where it meets the | 


* In the drawing, the side piers, ornamented with seulp- 
ture, seem too large, as compared with the campanile, &e 
The point, however, with us is the general question, not 
the particular design, : oe 











injection-water coming in an opposite directions 
by which it is condensed and falls through the 
pipe G into the vessel Q, from whence it runs 
away. By this mode of condensation the 
entire of the condensed water may, if desired, 
be obtained at 212 deg. Fahr. whilst the top of 
the condenser is quite cold. 


As the whole of the steam which is pro- 


_ duced in the vacuum-pan (with the exception | 
of that of vacuum tension) will be condensed | 


by the above described plan, it must be obvious 
that the air-pump will have much less work to 
perform than in the ordinary way, consequently 
a much smaller air-pump will be sufficient. 


As there may be sugar houses where there 


is not sufficient height to enable these im- 


provements to be carried out in the manner 
described, the following substitutes may be 
used. First: Instead of the pipes G and H, 
small pumps may be applied in their places. 
Second: The exhaust arm Z of the vacuum- 
pan D may be carried up such a height as 
will give the necessary elevation for the con- 
denser A. For the purpose of preventing an 
condensation of steam in the exhaust arm é 
this arm might be encased in another pipe into 
which steam could be admitted. 


| SCULPTURE AND IRON. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

WE are informed that a well-proportioned 
room for sculpture has been set apart in the 
Exhibition Building, 70 feet by 48, and 30 feet 
high. The following arrangement of colours 
has been suggested by a sculptor. The floor 
stained dark oak, the pedestals of the statues 
‘dark crimson, the walls a warm grey, of an 
atmospheric retreating quality, the ceiling light 
grey, and a centre concentrated light of 36 
feet by 12, with a thin white linen spread 
beneath, ‘The arrangement of colours is dif- 
ferent from that hitherto received as appro- 
priate for sculpture-rooms, but would, we have 
no doubt, be effective. The neutral tint of the 
walls would afford a distinct yet soft fleshy 
outline to the marble and plaster, and the 
dark floor preserve the works from the upward 
reflective gleam so injurious—in the British 
Museum, for instance. 

No bronzes are to be admitted in this apart- 
ment, another place being found for them in the 
fine-art room. It is probable, and to be hoped, 
that in neither of these rooms will be admitted 
statues above life size, for which spaces will 

, be found appropriate to them in the nave and 
transept. 

In the west nave there is to be a cast-iron 
open-work dome, the joint emanation of the 
Coalbrook Dale Company and Mr. Bell, 
sculptor. It is supported on six double 
pillars, is of elaborate rustic cast-iron work 
bronzed, and to the top of the weather-vane 
(formed by a statuette of “ Eolus ”), is 49 feet, 
| weighing 15 tons. 

A cast-iron park-entrance from the same 
foundry, 60 feet wide, of elaborate decoration, 
is to be placed across the north transept. The 
pillars, we are told, are of novel construction 
in cast-iron, bronzed, with finials of fine-art 
character, and large vases at the two ends of 
the fencing. 

In front of this last is to be a cast-metal 
fountain of Cupid and a swan, life size, in a 
tazza 7 feet across, decorated with an orna- 
mentation of the white and yellow water-lily,— 
the whole in a basin 13 feet in diameter. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK-STREET. 

Tue present exhibition consists of 693 
| pictures and drawings, by 317 exhibitors: of 
| these works, 183 are by the members of the so- 
ciety, twenty-seven in number, being an average 
of seven each. It contains several pictures of 
very considerable merit, and many that are very 
| pleasing, but is not a collection that will give 
our foreign visitors a very elevated opinion of 
_the state of art amongst us, being wanting in 
the higher efforts of the mind,—works which 
come of thought and give thought,—the pic- 
ture that teach and elevate. 

| Mr. Hurlstone stands on this occasion high 
above his colleagues, He has been painting 
in Spain, and has brought back some vivid 
and life-like representations of the denizens of 
that beautiful and unhappy country. (184) 
“A Spanish Girl of Alcala de Guadaira ;” 
(222) A Spanish Girl, Sevillana ;”’ (490) “An 
Andalusian Girl, with a Water Jar ;”’ and (494) 
“A Gitana;” are all equally characteristic 
‘and beautiful: (141) “ A Street Scene in 
, Seville” is damaged by the countenances of 
the models. —In 423 Mrs. Hurlstone has 
given a view of the artist in his Spanish 
studio. 

Mr. J. W. Allen has several excellent tran- 
scripts of nature: (11) “ South Downs,” (56) 
“Near Cranley,” and (446) “Foot of the 
Wrekin,” may be particularly mentioned. 

Mr. Baxter’s “Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle” 
(42), three female heads, is full of beauty; 
and his portrait of Topham (327) an admir- 
able likeness. 

Mr. Gale’s Studies of Heads are also very 
excellent (9, 90, and 475), 

Mr. Anthony exhibits several pictures of 
wonderful power, which in some, however, 
degenerates to coarseness. (24) “The Old 
| Churchyard” is a fine specimen of those 
/Strong sunlight effects which he strives after, 
but we prefer (505) “A Dewy Day.” (357) 
|“ A Rocky Lane—Sunshine after a Shower,” 
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and (427) “The Gate of Honour, Caius Col- 
lege,” are very clever :—the latter is not a pic- 
ture, but a building. Mr. Anthony possesses 
much genius, but should put himself into 
harness. 

Mr. Herring maintains his position as a 
painter of horses and farm-stock, as is evi- 
denced by No. 72, “ Cavaliers Regaling ;” 412, 
“Seven for Sixpence;” and 485, ‘“ Farm- 
yard, Winter.”— Mr, Wilson, jun., has, 
amongst others, a fresh and breezy sea piece 
(34), “‘ Clearing up after a Storm.”—Mr. J. J. 
Hill, in (54) “The Gleaners,” No. 214, 
from Thompson, and (388) “A Shepherd 
Boy,” shows a mastery of rustic forms and 
expression. 

Mr. Pyne has but one picture (60), “ Land- 





church history will, I should imagine, venture | thus finished the Temple, and adorned it with 
to dispute : these corruptions and changes were | thrones, which he erected in the highest or 
not made all at once, but insinuated themselves | chiefest place in honour of the presidents, and 
by degrees; one error bringing on another, | also with lower seats, placed in decent order 
and each change introducing a friend. Bear-| all over the Temple, he at last placed the 
jing this fact in mind, we shall be at no| holy of holies, to wit, the altar, in the middle, 
loss to account for the fact which I asserted| which he made every way accessible to the 
in my last letter, that erroneous notions re- | multitude, by a separation of net-work of 
specting the Lord’s Supper prevailed in the , wood, wrought and carved with such accurate 
Writings of the Fathers long previous to these | skill and art as makes as wonderful a spectacle 
notions being able to produce those changes | as eyes can behold.” 

from the ancient architectural precedents, which Reduced to the language of common sense, 
ultimately were effected. ‘Thus they wrote Eusebius’s statement amounts to this, that 


about “altars” and “holy of holies” long 
before any semblance to such things existed in 
a Christian church ; just as ambitious presi- | 
dents, inflated with pride, wrote about their , 





ing Herrings On Yorkshire Coast,” which to | superiority to all earthly powers, and forged 


our minds has less beauty than some of his 
previous works. 

Mr. H. Boddington has several pretty land- 
scapes: his most important work “An Au- 
tumnal Noon on the Mountains” (81) is 


documents to prove their position, ages before | 
they could get kings and magistrates and 


there was a raised platform at one end of the 
church for the president, and seats round the 
church for the people, the table being in the 
middle, and surrounded by a carved railing. 
So that if this “ altar” was rightly designated 


the “‘ Holy of Holies,” the people clearly had. 


it all to themselves, and the president and his 


| people to be foolish enough to believe in, and to associates at the far end of the church must 
| submit to, such priestly pretensions. In fact, | have been shut out from it. 
these very pretensions relied mainly for sup-| We have seen that Eusebius designates 


nearly a fine work.—Mr. Cole in cattle and_| port on this very conversion of a table into an’ Constantine a second Solomon, which he cer- 


landscape (112) and (439) shows great ad- | 
vance.—Mr. Woolmer has refined his style. | 
(100) “ From the Sleeping Palace, approach 
of the Prince ;’’ (363) “ Greenwich Park ” and 
(474) “An Italian Villa” more particularly 
pleased us. 

(No. 118) “ Near Teeson, Kent,” and (154) 
‘Don’t be Afraid,” are pleasant specimens of 
Mr. Tennant’s art.—In Mr. Clnt’s largest 
picture (123) “St. Brelade’s Bay, Jersey,” 
the mist clearing off is injurious to the effect. 
(156) “ Sunset,” (374) “ Hampstead Heath ” 
(which is charming) please us better. 

In Mr, Hassell’s principal picture (179), “The , 
Thames at Lambeth” (a clever work), the 
Royal Tower of the New Houses of Parliament 
is made to appear out of upright by a light on 
the lower part of it. 

Mr. G. Smith has two pictures, which, 
though small, are entitled to great praise,— | 
No. 257, “ Labour,” and 265, ‘ Enjoyment.” | 

(259), “The Wreath,” by Mr. Salter, is more | 
successful than his more ambitious attempt, | 
“The Marriage of Bacchus.”’—(333), by Mr. | 
W. West, “ Mountain Torrent, Norway,” is one | 
of his best, though not his largest. We would | 
further mention Mr. Clater’s (401), “ From | 
Burns ;” and 445, “Carting Sea-weed,” by | 
Mr. Wainewright (reminding us of Collins), | 
and will close our notice by mentioning that | 
the sales at the private view amounted to nearly | 
$00/,, and comprised thirty-two pictures. 





THRONES AND CHANCELS IN 
PRIMITIVE CHURCHES. 

Ir must surely be inherent consciousness of 
the weakness of the position he is advocating, | 
which induces your correspondent “S” to. 
attempt to prop it up, by asserting that “the. 
case is so obvious, that it seems like trifling to | 
go on with it,” and that “‘I failed inbringing any | 
kind of evidence in favour of my opinion, 
the passage cited from Justin Martyr being 
absolutely silent on all the questions at issue.’ | 
Such assertions on the part of your corre- 
spondent go for nothing, and are simply 
begging the question. 

I quoted Justin Martyr, as proving inci- 
dentally, in connection with St. Paul’s reproof 
to the Corinthians for certain errors in their 
mode of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, that 
that mode of celebration was by sitting at a 
supper-table, the president presiding; first 
partaking of a solemn meal, and then receiv- 
ing the sop and wine, precisely as the holy rule 
had been first instituted. And as Justin ob- 
Serves, that all were assembled together both 
from town and country, his evidence is con- 
clusive, that the communion was not celebrated 
on an altar, and not in the chancel, which in 
no ancient church bore such a proportion to it 
as to be capable of accommodating a number 
of persons,—a point which it requires no 
laboured argument to prove, because the still 
existing ancient chancels put this matter be- | 
yond dispute. 

The fact that Christianity was, in course of 
ages, Paganised and Judaised, corrupted and | 
changed from its original simplicity and purity, | 
both in doctrine and practice, no student of 





| serting that on this point the divine oracles had 


altar, and the minister’s platform into a “ holy | tainly was not;—the church, a temple, to which 
of holies.” It is curious to trace the remark- it bore no resemblance whatever ;—the table, 
able ingenuity with which those writers who the holy of holies and the altar, both of which 
support these priestly usurpations over the | terms were equally inappropriate. The altar, 
rights of the people, first couple the proper | even in the tabernacle, and partly of wood for 


| designation of the chancel with an alias, and convenience of transport, was yet lined with 


then gradually adopt the adjunctive term to_ brass, and had its four horns and trenches : in 
the exclusion of the original one. Thus the Solomon’s temple it was of stone; and in the 
original simple seat of the apostolic presidents , Pagan temple, stone was also the material 
is termed a seat or throne; and Cardinal Wise- employed. In all, one form appears to have 
man at last boldly claims it as having always been followed, that which its use required, 
been “a throne:”’ the table or altar eventually in offering up a material sacrifice; and to 
is only known as the latter ; and the minister’s Jews or Pagans, there was therefore absolutely 
platform, the“ bema,” which is merely the Greek nothing whatever in the Christian communion 
word for an elevated platform, and identical in | table to suggest any idea of an altar. If Rome 
application with the Latin word Cancelli, first tell truth, she has got the actual table, a 
becomes the Bema or Sanctuary, and then is wooden one, used by St. Peter: compare this 
known only as the “ Holy of Holies.” Only relic as it exists in the church of St. John 
conceive what an or that must be that can Lateran with any of the ancient altars, and see 
thus couple and transmogrify at will two if there be a shadow of resemblance between 
words,—the one conveying such homely com-|them. The simple fact is, that the Fathers 
mon-place notions,—the other, ideas of such your correspondent quotes, use the term 
infinite purity and holiness that the devout ‘altar’ in the same sense in which St. 
mind can only think of them with awe and Paul uses it when he says, “We have 
bated breath,—“ the platform, or the HOLY an altar not made with hands, eternal in the 
OF HOLIES, ’—the minister, or Gop! heavens ;”’ but the Fathers, not content with 

In the only material “ holy of holies” that the siinple language of Scripture, loaded their 
ever existed on earth, the high-priest entered , sentences with hyperbole to such an extent, that 
once only in the year, and then with shoeless feet. they were obliged to add others to explain that 
The purest gold formed its floor, and lined they only meant to convey a spiritual meaning, 
its walls and roof; and seven times in the fire, Even without this explanation of theirs, the 
was the gold purified, ere it was deemed pure fact that it was at a table the early Christians 
enough, to form the vessels used in that sat, when partaking of the Lord’s Supper,— 
sacred place. that the faithful were all within the place of 

With this glorious, symbolical “holy of worship, instead of, as in the temple, all with- 


| holies,” did impious writers, in after ages, dare ouf,—that the president was only separated 


to compare the unpretending platforms in the from the people by a low railing, and at the 
Christian church. When bishops wrote and most important part of the ceremonies sat 
called it by this name, it could only have been amongst his brethren at the head of the table, 
because they sat on it. Wheatly, as quoted —these practical commentaries, so significant 
by “S.,” speaks of “the Sacrarium, since to a people previously accustomed to usages so 
called the chancel.” The proper way for totally opposite, must have sufficed to prove to 
Wheatly to have written would have been, the those to whom such writings were addressed, 
chancel or platform, since called the Sacrarium, that the language employed was symbolical, 
That which Eusebius designates the “holy and so employed because the images were, to 
of holies.’ was not the chancel, but the ¢ab/e them all, those of old familiar things, that, to 
itself, when in the centre of the church in them, had passed away forever. 

which it stood. Eusebius, with all his talent With such practical commentaries as their 
as a writer, indulged in the most high-flown daily customs supplied, how significant - 
hyperbolical expressions, and his servile adula- comes that answer of the ppg to the 
tion of the Emperor, to flatter whose vanity Pagans who reproached them with raving no 
did he write his pompously inflated description altars! “ altars and shrines we have none. 

of the churches which Constantine had built, Your correspondent, while admitting the truth 
is most disgusting. It is not much to be of this quotation, attempts to explain it away, 
wondered at in such a writer, that he resorted and puts in italics these words : “ It is true that 
to the gorgeous descriptions of the Jewish the early Christians admitted, as age ores 
Temple for terms by which to set off to selves and the Pagans aud the ae, Soa 
greater advantage the works the Emperor had | had no altars.” “* As between themsely es an 

constructed (which Mr. Pugin sweepingly | the Pagans and the Jews,”—why errs 
condemns as ‘Pagan’’),—perverting the | between themselves and the world ; and if the 
Scriptures to the extent of stating that the Romanists are right in their views oe 
divine oracles had this church in view when | transubstantiation, the Christians, in giving t wm 
these words were uttered,—* And the glory of answer, were uttering a contemptible false 100 

this latter house shall far exceed the former.” for the express purpose of making ee 
And because the roof was covered with cedar religion appear worse in the eyes of its 
(2}-inches thick, ploughed and tongued), as- op. sop i lll 
not been silent, “ In which it is said, the trees | authority, Mr. Bingham, appears to hare, get 
of the Lord shall rejoice, even the cedars of; into a sad mess about the ae a po 

Libanus which he hath planted.” Eusebius the communion table, from their 1 - a 
further states, that “when the Emperor had | so biased by its moderna position, as to 
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them to shut their eyes to the evidence against 
this which the ancient churches still supply. 
We all know what confused notions prevailed 
respecting Grecian architecture, so long as the 
public were content to derive their ideas of it 
from written descriptions, instead of from the 
buildings themselves: when they were ex- 


amined, measured, and published, what a host | 
of prejudices disappeared! Now, as we have 
got plenty of remains of ancient churches, 

] } living evidence is to be 


} yt ’ ‘ oO 
Suresy til ts) aning 


preferred to all that has been written about 
them: let any architect, with his eyes open, go 
into one of them, and he will see at once that 
the Roman Catholics now owning them do not 


use them as those did who built them: in the 
first place there is that unlucky chair, or 


“throne,” as the Cardinal will have it, care- | 


fully shut out from all use by the “ altar,” 
with its trampery modern scene work around 
it, in front, but not even to this day within the 


ancient chancel; and then the old walls on| 
each side have been cruelly cut through to} 


admit of side chapels to saints, so that if an 
ancient president were revivified, he would be 
perfectly bewildered to know where he was to 
sit, or why, if he occupied his ancient place, 
he was so carefully shut out from sight of his 
brethren. 

Your correspondent quotes Siegel, who says 
chat in the latter half of the fourth century, 
the Council of Laodicea (A.D. 361) refused the 
laity admission to the “ altar,” and that it was 
early the custom to separate the choir, the 
place where the altar stood, from the nave of 
the church with screens. Your correspondent 
is truly unlucky, in having fallen in with this 
passage, because it establishes my position 
beyond further doubt. Before the council in 
question passed this decree, it is clear that, at 
all events, the laity were admitted to the 
“altar ;” and if that had been placed on the 
chancel or platform, the laity must evidently 
have been admitted there too, which, so long 
as this platform was confined to its legitimate 
original use, that of a raised seat for the presi- 
dent, would have been a violation of order and 
propriety, even had there been room for them. 
If Siegel had said ecancelli, which were not 
** sereens,”” but low ratlings, he would have been 


‘ment or use, really surpasses the bounds of | great effects resulting from the world’s exhibi- 
fair discussion. If the one be “ sacramental,” | tion at London, has already made its appear- 
the other must be diabolical; for good and ance in Germany—and its author is no less a 
evil are scarcely more opposed to each other man than Peter Cornelius. It is the plan to 
than are those opposite ideas of religious wor- | produce, at the Royal Porcelain Manufactory of 
ship which are embodied in a Gothic cathedral | Berlin, a sort of majalica, which albeit of little 
and a Christian Basilica. cost, should still exhibit the highest perfection 
Your correspondent is again most peculiarly | of form, colouring, and painting. In the four- 
unfortunate in attributing the gradual length- | teenth and fifteenth centuries, those periods 
ening of chancels, which I maintain to be | where popular culture was, in some parts of 
solely owing to the progressive advancement | Europe, at its highest acmé, the fabrication of 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation, to “ the | majalica in Italy had been carried to the high- 
increase in the number of the clergy 3" it 80 | est perfection. ‘There exists a tradition that 
happening that the parochial division had taken | Raffaelle had a set of plate made for one of 
place before this chancel increase, and that) his mistresses, who kept a tavern, and that 
this increase is the most remarkable in parish | he himself furnished the drawings of the forms 
churches, where only one, or at the most) and ornamentation. ‘That his pupils have not 
three, ministers were located. neglected to follow such example, may be 
Jounx Ex.iorr. | gathered from the fact, that the making of 
majalica reached a high degree of perfection at 
AAG A aici EGET A Urbino from 1530 to 1530. 
FOREIGN ART INTELLIGENCE, Augsburg: Art and Improvements. — The 
Cuiro and its Buildings ; by a German Archi- | present exhibition of the Art-Union of this 
tect.—The gigantic king’s halls of Thebes have | city has been a very good one, as the com- 
now been mute for many a day, and the place | mittee have purchased about twenty pictures 
once occupied by Memphis changed into a forest | from the Miinich union, amongst which were 
of palms. Alexandria, that creation of the | paintings by Stangi, Morgenstern, Valtz, &c. 
“Macedonian, was also nigh vanishing away, | King Ludwig wished, of late, that the memory 
when the increased communication between of Holbein should be still farther honoured in 
east and west called her into new existence. this city, and a fine marble bust of this master 
The real centre, however, of Young Egypt, | had been executed by M. Lasson, in Munich : 
its splendour and glow of colours reflect from | this also graced the exhibition. As some 
‘that city which the Oriental calls, in conjune- | years ago two hitherto unknown pictures of 
tion with the whole land, Masr—we Europeans, | Holbein had been discovered in the lofts of the 
Cairo. It was founded by the rebel Fatimites, | convent of Sta. Anna, they had been restored 
in 970, a.c., and its citadel, far-sighted, pos- and placed with the bust of the old master. 
'sesses in its gigantic well, hewn 600 feet down | They represent an Augsburg patrician and his 
to the level of the Nile in the solid rock—a_| young wife. The bust will be ultimately placed 
work not quite unworthy of ancient Pharaohism. in the Holbein Hall of the Gallery. As the 
|Whoever wishes to understand how Egypt wish becomes prevalent at Augsburg that 
speaks to the mind of the artist, may ascend more travellers should avail themselves of the 
the castle, and place himself on the large | facility of its present access by railway, it is 
terrace of Saladin. ‘The colossal pyramids lay proposed to erect covered arcades, once usual 
in sepulchral quiet on the brim of the desert, in Italian and German cities, and to have them 
and three to four hundred Moschee steeples, ornamented by frescoes, representing scenes 
_many of gilded lead, glitter in the radiant sun, | from the history of this old commercial empo- 
and prociain the splendour of the African|rium. Besides the paintings of Holbein, the 
capital. The rubbish heaps of Memphis and | Augsburg Gallery is very rich in works of the 
Heliopolis define the picture on both sides. | old school of Upper Germany (Oberdeutsche 
Cairo is now one of the world’s cities, as its | Schule): the locality of the Art-Union, more- 














nearer th mark : the passage, however, proves, | area, including that ef the old town and Boolak, | over, is decorated with Italian frescoes from 
that thetable was not even then on theminister’s equals that of Paris. The symmetry of Euro-|the times of the Fuggers, fifteenth century. 
platform or chancel, as the choir was the place pean cities, however, is here sought for in At the same time, the inconvenience of having 
of the singers, who were not of the clerical | vain: it is an inextricable chaos of short culs | placed the railway terminus outside the town, 
order. ee : | de sac (no-thoroughfares), districts closed up| becomes severely felt, and a plan has been 
Your corresp yndent’s ingenious manner of by gates, streets running and diverging with-| started to transfer it to some more central 
reconciling those two opposites, a Gothic | out order or system, and exhibiting a real zig- | locality; which, however, would imply an 
nema a“ : so 7 reminds me | zag, without any inscriptions or numbering. | outlay of two millions of florins. 
the Palais Page aerate: ry ct eng in| A broad canal of considerable depth conducts | = The World's Art-Exhibition at Brussels.— 
mh ree rapeowps —— ii 'ppe a water from the Nile-island, Rudha, right | The following royal decree has appeared in the 
atentarel bie Majesty Me who ha i ——— the city. The only pharos for guiding | Moniteur Belge, dated 16th March : ° Reviewing 
siosentlense te bics lpi tt co fo sane b e stranger towards some orientation, are the | our decrees relating to a National Exhibition 
EctenAant. "The extn a fended hit a the rg arge squares, of which that of Eskebieh, | of works of art which has taken place every three 
with pen ‘il and . ‘ wn oer “py Mea , | covered with shadowing trees, is double the — ne Brussels ; and taking into considera- 
sketches, which he ak a eg . Nearer of | size of the Luxor-place, in Paris. The houses, | tion that the Exhibition of 1851, which would 
the jury. * Ciauiiaiad “ seid 2 3 yas Ae be to two or three lofty stories, according | commence on the 15th of August, and close 
rt ya ae see a hn is a eto Oriental fashion, are mostly made of bricks, | on the first Monday in October, coincides with 
st thle secant Pees on — of Nile loam, and dried in the sun, | the Universal Exhibition of Industry which 
denied. Now, see if this family like cary * | hes hout burning, and only those of the rich | will open at London in the course of the pre- 
not run through the berm i gree pan ave the lower story constructed of hewn sent year; considering also, that on this occa- 
sill det Wf tide teat aks Be costo ti an eee and above a glare of most varied sion, it is requisite to impart to the Belgian 
is cs a Maject nang’ ery inpage 0 a One of the minarets, called Sultan Artistic Exhibition a more general character, 
vein: tari: Sek wale 6 oem oa Lr Welt azan, has a vast and towering dome and _| by inviting thereto competitors of all nations ; 
acts, © this dedsedt la umae es - | eh ewe which proudly rise even above | pursuant to the report of our Minister of the 
thin’ ‘like the asneal* dae aan . et e eight of the citadel. his building may | Interior, We have decreed and do decree :— 
series till we come to the last. and oe ‘ ¢ | justly be called the finest in Cairo, from the | Art 1. A general exhibition of works of living 
simile of his Majesty, it is velf-evide bie chev display of arabesques, made of | artists will take place at Brussels, on the 15th 
Louis Philippe must be like a p re ad oo le, bronze, and fine stone, and the gigantic | August next. Art. 2. The organisation and 
why, then, should he obiect “- pant; al passages of the Koran, written in gold and | direction of the Fine Art Exhibition of 1851, 
~ Oujec to my so repre-|every hue of colour. As Constantinople | are entrusted to a commission, the members of 
‘Satna ae — 4 emulation of Rome, so at old which will be appointed by our Minister of the 
rig 2 dew hw ro . — Sultan wanted to surpass Interior.—Leopold, Regius.” 
eheic aus fama . oe the Caliphs at Bagdad. lhere are | Members of the above Commission.— Messrs. 
nocrap re ek bee ot gardens here, like in most cities of | Alvin, keepers of the royal library; Count de 
any tn leat waa Vike | . Ss ot none of our French trellice-work, | Beaufort, inspector-general of fine arts; De- 
ilar to others, whieh s be ts e shadowy foliage, citrons and man, architect; Geefs, statuary; Madon, 
sabia tat wrredigth pran ges, the vine, yellow-blooming acacias, | artist. 
and that therefore there was no revi a sycamores and date palms, mulberries, myrtles, | a 
eal change and pomegranates. We thus better under-| A New Dacuerreotype GALLERY.— 


after all betw n the ar 
us between the arrangements of a Gothic! sts i ] . 
slhedled cohen eae * sine tes i stand the meaning of the chiosks (ganden pavil- | A new Daguerreotype Gallery is to be built at 








senting him?” 
= It may be all very well as a jv 
ante ry Qhthode c 
eaterbury Cathedral was lik 
and that church like the 
ring the changes till we 
ancient church, and then 
its predecessor,and that sin 
had some features 





may be all very well as a joke, | : ‘our) which surround these spaces: their most | 107, Regent-street, for Mr. Claudet; Mr. 
with the two tenets Gdeam te ee gaudy colours are but the reflex of that nature | Eppy, sbchitet: The following is a list of the 
5 re his amongst the scenery of which they have been | tenders: —Saunders and Woolcott, 4961; 
Yardley, 490/.;. Taylor (Regent’s-park), ac- 

Art for the People.—One of the cepted, 425/. ; . oars 


very eyes, seriously to assert that t 
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any «) ane nere was 

an heii ae ; e ected. 
y Simuarity between them, eithe — 


rinarrange-, Berlin: 
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SCENERY AND THE STAGE. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.—The great theatre 
ia the Haymarket, which, as we have before 
said, presents one of the most successful 


pieces of theatrical decoration in London, has | 


been thoroughly renovated, and looks as well as 
it did when first completed : the gold-coloured 


hangings have been refreshed, and the pictures | 


which filled the panels of the ceiling, pro- 
scenium, and drop-scene, have been cleaned 
and strengthened, so that our foreign and 
provincial visitors will see it in its best aspect. 
A brilliant season is of course expected, and 
Mr. Lumley has made his arrangements to be 
equal to the occasion. In a new ballet pro- 
duced on the opening night, called “ L’Ile des 


Amours,” Mr. C. Marshall has given some | 


very brilliant scenery: the effects and group- 
ings, such as Watteau painted, are also good. 
The first scene is of practical attainment,—a 
pleasant place by the river’s side, with its 
church, and trees, and houses, such as 
one meets with on the Rhine or the 
Moselle: the last is a bower of roses, 
more bright and beautiful than one finds 
in the world, but none the less pleasant 
to look at. The rain was pouring mercilessly 
out of doors, and we were grateful for a little 
sunlight, justifying pink and white satin for 
peasant’s wear. Mons. Van de Weyer lamented 
the other night that we did not transfer the 
architecture of our stage to our streets: it 
would be very desirable at the same time to | 
transfer the atmosphere and climate. 

Diorama of a Tour through Europe-—As we 
have mentioned Mr. Marshall’s name, we will 
take the opportunity to say that great im- 
provement has been effected in the lighting 
and management of his large moving Diorama 
at her Majesty’s Concert-room, Haymarket, | 
already previously described by us with com- | 
mendation. Here, truly, mere than 


“ Fancy, like the finger of the clock, 

Runs the great circuit, and is still at home.” 
Here are the places themselves in their true 
similitude, some of them from daguerreotypes, | 
and the others from sketches on the spot. It | 
forms at once an instructive and charming | 
exhibition. 

The Vanbrugh Club.—“ When the drama 
has flourished, so have the sister fine arts, 
especially architecture.” The club of young 
architects and others who have taken this sen- 
tence from the chair of the Academy for their 
motto, Vanbrugh for their godfather, and once 
in the year don the sock and buskin to show 
their powers of assumption, good memory, and 
facility of utterance, gave a performance at the 
Soho Theatre on the 20th. The pieces selected 
were Jerrold’s ‘“‘ Beau Nash,” “Time tries 
All,” and “ The Critic,”—the first, a profes- | 
sional joker might say—seeking a reason for 
the selection,—because the hero was a Bath 
brick ; the second, with an eye to the houses 
of some speculative builders; and the third, 
because architects are not usually very fond of 
having it played by other people. All the | 
pieces were very creditably acted,—‘ Time tries | 
Ali,” in particular ; and to two or three of the | 
performers individually, stronger praise might | 
with justice be given. 

The Adelphi Theatre, Strand. —The new 
drama here, “The Disowned,’—a stirring 
romance in three volumes, with all the Adelphi 
effects : there are some very truthful interiors. 
The last scene, tuo,—a wood-road by moon- 
light—is very effective. 





_ Tue Otp Poot Briner, Liverroot.— 
lhe Old Pool Bridge, which formerly crossed 
the Pool of Liverpool, has been recently ex- 
humed during some excavations by the gas 
companies. It consists of a single arch of 
about 12 feet span, semi-circular in form, and 
of two orders, and is built of coarse yellow 
sandstone. This bridge was built by Lord 
Molyneux in 1672, to the road across the 
common, and is now short of the centre of | 
Liverpool. The Pool, a small river and | 
estuary ruaning from the Mosslake (all long 
since built over) was filled up within the, 
memory of persons still living. ‘The bridge is | 
now about three feet below the surface of the | 
street, 





FIRES IN CRAZY CHIMNEYS. 
ANOTHER fire, through the improper con- 
struction of chimney flues, very nearly de- 


t 
; recent method of constructing chimnev-shafts 


| in new houses by the use of the fubuler flue in 
| terra cotta or ironstone pottery ware deserves 


in this state, when a chimney accidentally be- | 


stroyed Gunnersbury-house, a few days ago. | consideration : each length runs about 20 o1 
It appears that timbers in close contact with | 24 imches: fitted as joint and socket they 
the flues had become ignited, and that, as| form an incombustible pipe, extending from 
|is the case with one-half of the accidental fires, | the fire-place to the top of the chimney; and, 
the flames burst forth when least expected, | a8 no thick lodgment of soot can adhere to 
after the fire in the chimney had been extin- the smooth surface, although such a flue take 
guished. fire, it will burn out before a dead heat can be 

In the erection of chimney shafts even of generated, and timbers even in contact with it 

new houses, very rarely is sufficient attention will escape unscathed. The extreme facility 
paid to the laying of bricks with mortar in com-| for cleansing, and the improved draught, 
pact courses, and when the workmanship is make the tubular shaft by far the better on all 
| least faulty, the mode of fixing dressings and accounts, We have heard it objected to them 
fitments in wood is extremely reprehensible : that the soot falls, and should be glad to have 
while the work is green the carpenter follows information on this point. New Buckingham 
on with floorings and skirtings, drives plugs Palace, and many of the mansions and hospi- 
into the chimney-breast to take his nails, lays tals erected within the last three or four years, 
trimmers on close to the wall (never more than have adopted them. 
9 inches and often only 4 inches in thickness), 
and completes his flouring also up to the 
brickwork. Hence it happens that the plugs | 
so driven form an aperture and frequently 
force off the plaster (or pagetting) within the 
shaft. 

The new mode of sweeping flues with whale- 
bone brooms protruded up the shaft, soon 
abrades any loose particles; and the frequent 
recurring raps of the iron joints by which the 
cane rod is connected, lays bare the bricks and 
prepares the flue, already roughened within, 
for the adhesion of a dense sooty concrete : 





NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 
ST. MARY CRAY, KENT. 

A NEw congregational chapel is now being 
erected at St. Mary Cray, Kent, from the 
designs of Mr. R. M. Phipson. 

The plan consists of two towers connected 
by an arcaded porch, the staircases to galleries 
being placed immediately behind, and entered 
through the inner sides of each tower. ‘The 
chapel in the clear is 66 feet long by 44 feet 
wide, and is lighted entirely by a dome of 
cast-iron 46 feet long by 26 feet wide, glazed 
| with ground glass in 44-inch lengths, bent to 


| comes ignited (and it is then a happy accident the curve of the dome. The weight of the glass 
if the wooden plugs, by this time pretty inflam- | 


: is 30 ounces to the foot. To avoid the unsightli- 
mable, or dried to touchwood, do not lend ness of the interior of thedome being intersected 
their aid as occult and dozy incendiaries!) |}. the beams and principals, the whole roof 
away goes the structure like oi] and flax. | weighing, with the dome, upwards of 25 tons, 
Old houses are notoriously ill-constructed as | ; , carried by a double pair of trussed princi- 
reg@tds these particulars : all the defects before | pals 47 feet apart, connected by double pur- 
noticed are found in them; and, moreover,| jing also trussed, their ends resting on saddle- 
the venerable usage of laying beams of timber |.) 50 of cast-iron. 
directly across chambers having a bearing on) = qy,, galleries are also entirely carried by 
the brickwork of the chimney-breast and after | goupje guides trussed with 2-inch rods, and 
exposing the end flush with the inner surface | 5+. capable of seating nearly 300 persons. 
or parget of the shaft, perhaps a corbel, or as |p. total accommodation provided is about 
the masons call them (very properly in this | 999 sittings. ‘The ground floor is benched 
case), a cobble, is laid in the wall for its throughout, and has a row of ten carved stalls 


‘support; but the chimney end is exposed a¢ the north and south sides of the eastern 


none the less to danger, and there is n0/end. ‘The pulpit, entered through a semicir- 


builder who (having extensive practice) has) yyy archway in the eastern wall, is carved in 


not pulled down old houses with beams charred oak. The passage ways are laid with black 
and part consumed, showing that the fire has! .44 red tiles, and the building is heated by 
so reached them through the above-mentioned | },5¢ water. . 

crevices, and that the safety of the building| pe walls and ceiling are intended ulti- 
was due to the absence of the atmospheric air | mately to be adorned with paintings. 

alone. ‘There is also in old buildings danger | The exterior is faced with squared flints 
to be apprehended from the plugs driven for lei io eparees. and is almost the first attempt 


the adjustment of wainscot panelling, ROW lof any consequence to adapt this material 


| grown into disuse; and the covering or casing | to an [talian structure. The dressings are of 


with canvas and paper these linings and deco- | Gaon stone. 


‘rations of antiquity, though it may mislead) “he whole has been built at the sole expense 


one not critical in this respect, adds nothing | of Mr.W. Joynson, the well-known paper maker, 
to security. : | at a cost of about 5,000. Mr. John Goodwin, 
Strike the wall, it sounds like a drum, for | 5¢ pewisham, is the contractor. 
it is a hollow device, and when the fire comes When we pe that over the porch there is a 
the sound, or the canvass, will increase the| Venetian window, and that the side towers, 
fury. _ . |erowned with a cornice and balustrade, have 
Even in old houses all this can be remedied :| 5. stories of dwellinghouse windows, it will 
all wooden skirtings should be severed from the |}, oon that the external appearance of the 
breasts of chimneys: the whole space, in cen- building is domestic rather than ecclesiastical. 
tral stories, for 3 or 4 feet on either side of a} 





fireplace, is a series of flues almost as close as | 
the pipes of an organ: a fire in any one of 
these endangers the skirting, floor, and house; 

therefore every plag should be withdrawn, and 

the chinks be carefully filled with cement: 

the hearthstones should be raised, and the, 
entire range searched lest any beam or trim- 

mer come in contact with the flimsy screen of 
brick, {which only seems to be a solid wall: 

then a coating of Keene’s cement should be 

laid on, and in that material the skirting could | 
be worked out conformably to the pattern of 
the remainder of the room. 

As to the wainscot, if any there be, it ought | 
to be wholly removed from the face of chim- | 
neys. a SA 

With respect to the divisions between flues, 
which are by Act of Parliament qualified at) 
4 inches only, it is a question if that be enough to | 
withstand the cane, ram, and brush, and when 
steam-engines and furnaces are taken into com- | 
mon flues, these are manifestly insufficient. The | 


Ax INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
InpusTRIALS.—A “ delegate from the Indus- 
trial Congress of New York,” Mr. Parsons 
E. Day, gives notice that there is to be a 
World’s Convention of Mechanics and Work- 
ing Men held in London, during the Fair of 
1851, for the purpose of effecting an inter- 
change of opinions in relation to the state of 
labour and the condition of the working 
classes in all parts of the world. 

LIvERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 


At a meeting of this society, last week, Mr. 


Picton in the chair, Mr. Strype contributed the 
paper of the evening, pointing out “ the objects 
and advantages of the study of archeology, 


| which gave rise to an animated discussion, In 


which the Chairman, Mr. Reed, Mr. Boult, 
and Mr. H. P. Horner took part. Mr. Reed an- 
nounced that the next subject for the students 
design was a roadside inn, in the Italian style, 
to be sent in that day month. 
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THE PALAZZO DARIO. 

Tus is one of the numerous small palaces 
to be found on the Grand Canal, Venice. It 
is, as may be seen by our illustration, in the 
cinque-cento style, and a remarkably interest- 
ing specimen. The lunettes are filled with 
choice pieces Of verd-antique and brocatello, 
which, being very numerous over the whole 
surface of the front, give the palace a sparkling 
effect. There is a fault, however, in this building 
which should not be imitated, that is, the 
almost equal height of all the stories. 

This palace has lately become the residence 
of the Russian Consul. 

Detail.—Fig. 1 shows the base mouldings, 
with the dressings to the door and windows in 
the basement; figs. 2, 3, and 4, the cornices 
and string-courses ; fig. 5, one of the pateree 
or lunettes under the windows of the one-pair 
story; fig. 6, the lunettes between the dons 
and windows of the basement, J. T. W. 

*,* Mr. Ruskin, in “ The Stones of Venice,” 
mentions this palace as one of the earliest 
specimens of the Renaiss 
Byzantine taste. 


! The date of it he considers 
about 1486. 





CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL Soc1 ETY.— | 


The concluding meetin 
present term was held at t 


he society’s rooms 
on Thursday, : 


lay, the 20th inst., Professor Willis 
in the chair. Mr. J. N. Smith, B.A., Trinity 
College, read a paper upon “The History of 
Church Music.” This was followed 

on “ Homden Conventional Church, York- 
shire,” by Mr. John Denton, St. John’s, 








DETAILS OF “ PALAZZO DARIO.” 














MEMORIAL WINDOW TO THE LATE 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 








| similar foliage, on a blue ground, which star is 


set in the broadest part of the ruby ground of 


Wirnin the last few days a stained glass! the scrolls. Round the whole window er r 
window has been placed in Canterbury Cathe- | border, about 10 inches in width, ee oO 
dral, to the memory of the late Archbishop of , arabesque foliage, on a ruby ground, encirc hg 
Canterbury, by the subscription of some friends | a number of circular stars, on a blue ground. 
of his Grace. | here is an inscription beneath the border 

The cathedral at Canterbury contains, with- | to the following effect : “ In memoriam feliciter 
out doubt, the finest collection of illuminated | extensi Episcopatus Provincis Cantuariensis 'n 
windows of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries partibus T'ransmarinis, Gulielmo Howley —_ 
to be found at the present day, both as regards | Ecclesia Archiepiscopo.” The subjects of the 


ance engrafted on | 


g of this society for the |] 


by a paper | 


the number of windows and the diversity of | 
pattern: a casual comparison of them with | 
| the famed windows of Bourges or Troyes will 
at once show their superiority both in design | 
'and execution. It is, therefore, a severe test 
to place a modern window in the very centre 
of such glass. We are glad to hear that the 
|new window bears the ordeal satisfactorily. 
It is well spoken of in respect of the arrange- 
/ment of the border, groundwork, and medal- 
lions, on different coloured grounds, and the 
| proportion each bears to the whole. 
| ‘The window is Norman, with circular head, 
about 18 feet in height and 8 feet in width. 
|The glass is in the style of the thirteenth cen- 
jtury. The medallions for the subjects forming | 
the central portion are alternately squares and 
ozenges, on the deep blue ground usual at 
,this period. These are encircled by scrolls of 
the Early English style of foliage, on a ruby 
ground, forming awreath round each medallion. 
The white stems of the scrolls are intertwined, 
each stem terminating with a bunch of feathery 
leaves, of various colours. ‘The scrolls spring 
‘from the outside ring of a star, composed of | 





medallions illustrate the inscription. 

Our informant says that the effect of the 
window is extremely good, both on a near ap- 
proach, and when viewed from a distance, at 
which, though the whole forms a piece of 
glowing and harmonious colouring, yet the 
separate portions, as medallions, &c., stand 
out in clear relief, and the amalgamation and 
consequent neutralization of colour, which so 
often renders modern windows a failure, is 
avoided. 





Roorinc THE RoyaL Excuance.—The 
Gresham Committee have refused to cover the 
area of the Exchange with glass, as requested 
by Messrs. Rothschild and a numerous list of 
city merchants. Meetings in the Hall of Com- 
merce instead of the Exchange are talked of. 

Peet MonumMEnNtTs.—Mr. Noble, the sue- 
cessful competitor for the Salford Peel Monu- 
ment, has obtained, it is said, the commission 
to execute a similar work at Tamworth,—the 
result of a subscription amongst the friends 
and tenantry of the late baronet in that 
locality. 
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“ PALAZZO DARIO,” VENICE. [Firteentn Cenrury.] 
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CAMBRIDGE LUNATIC ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 

TH1s competition, involving many excellent 
designs, was finally decided on Tuesday last 
by the committee, in favour of the motio, “ Au 
Bon Droit,” proving to be the design of 
Messrs. Kendall and Pope, of London, the 
architects of the Essex County Asylum. Up- 
wards of fifty designs, we understand, were 
sent in, the estimates varying from 17,000/. to 
70,0001, The style of the approved design is 
Collegiate, like the charitable institutions of 
olden times; with a chapel, tower, and spire 
forming the central object. The accommoda- 
tion is for 200 patients. The estimate, 26,000/. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS are being entered into for 
the reseating of Boston Church, at a cost of 
about 3,000/. The number of seats will also be 
increased by 500. . 
St. Swithin’s parish, Lincoln, are about to call 








for tenders for the formation of a parochial | 


cemetery on a plan already prepared for a site 


also ready fixed on. The ground is to be laid | 


out on the continental systerm.——On Tuesday 
in last week the first stone of a new chapel, 
for the accommodation of the inmates of the 
Norwich Infirmary and Asylum, was laid on 
the ground adjoining that institution for aged 
persons. The guardians voted 2501. for that | 
purpose. Mr, Kitton, architect, supplied plans, | 
and Messrs, Howard and Stone contracted for | 
the erection. The chapel will be cruciform, | 
built of brick, and covered with slate. The 
interior will be fitted up to accommodate 200 
persons. Arrangements will be made for the 
separation of infirm, insane, and epileptic per- 
sons. A companion memorial to the monu- 
mental window recently placed in the church 
of Litcham, Norfolk, by Mr. Douglas Lynes, | 
of that place, in memory of his late father, has 
recently been dedicated by Miss Lynes to the 
memory of her latemother. The two windows 
are severally placed at the east end of the 
south aisle, and in the easternmost compart- 
ment of the south wall of that aisle. Both are 
of three lights, and have the same tracery: in 
each the two side-lights have emblematical 
devices, within quatrefoiles, and trefoiles upon 
a field of diapered quarries, within rich bor- 
ders, while the two central lights have cano- | 
pied figures. In Miss Lynes’s window the 
central light is occupied by a group, consisting | 
of the figure of our Lord, having the sister of 
Lazarus sitting in rapt attention at his feet: at 
the base of the composition, in an architectural 
panel, is an appropriate text. Messrs. Ward 
and Nixon, of London, are the artists of both 
windows: the designs were furnished by the 
son of the incumbent of Litcham, tie Rev. | 
Charles Boutell. —— The tender of Mr. | 
Denham, of Ryde, builder, is accepted for the | 
building of a new house for Lord and Lady 
Downes, at Binstead, upon the original site. 
——Great excitement prevails at Dudley, in | 
consequence of the castle ruins, walks, and | 
caverns having been leased by Lord Ward to | 
the South Staffordshire Railway Company for | 
a period of seven years, It is understood, | 
however, that the company do not intend to | 
exclude the inhabitants, ‘The object they have 
in view, says Aris’s Gazette, is annually to pro- 
duce a series of castle fétes, as a speculation 
to bring traffic on their line to Dudley. 
The idea of erecting a new church amongst the 
villas now being erected on the Cook’s Folly 
side of Durdham Down, Clifton, is entertained 
by the inhabitants in that district. The bishop 
of the diocese has given his consent to the 
project. The foundation-stone of St. Paul’s 
Parochial Schools, Bristol, was laid on Thurs- 
day im last week. The contract, according to 
the Bristol Journal, has been taken by Mr. 
John Lawrence, builder, and the erection is 
expected to cost about 800/,———Nearly 20,000/. 
have now been raised for the erection of the 
new General Hospital at Bristol, and the 
selection of a site is engaging the attention of 
the committee. The banks of the Wye, at 
Chepstow, near the intended bridge, now bear 
a business-like appearance, and the immense 
tube, manufactured on the spot, will shortly 
be removed ; the heavy castings from Dublin 














The churchwardens of | 


- . a hl . ! . ‘ » 
| having arrived. The chains and blocks are on | competitors except six or eight; and designs 


the spot, with six large crab winches, capable | 
of lifting nearly fifty tons each, and in two 


| months a walking passage, at least, over this 
jrapid stream is anticipated. It has been 
jagreed to expend the fund for the Bailey 
Testimonial, at Hereford, on the cathedral 
| choir, in preference either to the erection of a 
church, or the formation of a statue, &e. 








| The new martello tower, west of the dockyard | 
at Pembroke, has been finished, and the other’ 


jis ina very forward state. The small fort on 
the Stack Rock, at the entrance of the haven, 
is progressing under the hands of the con- 
tractors. It is in contemplation to erect 
another and more powerful battery of heavy 
;guns on Thorn Island, commanding the 
southern entrance. When the last stone 
was placed on the top of the spire of St. 
James’s Church, Devonport, the clergyman, 





architect, builders, workmen, and others, par- | 


took of luncheon on a platform round the top- 
stone, 150 feet from the ground. The 
foundation-stone of schools in connection with 
St. Ann’s Roman Catholic Chapel, Edge-hill, 
Liverpool, was laid on Monday week. ‘The 
new edifice will be in the early English style, 
and its interior being about 93 feet by 30, it 
will afford accommodation for about 850 boys, 
girls, and infants. The design is by Mr. W. | 
Willis Lloyd, of St. George’s, Hull; and it is| 
expected that the erection will be completed 
within the present year. The purchase-money 
of the land has been contributed by subscrip- 
tions, amounting to about 600/., and the total, 
estimated cost of the building, including the 
land, is 2,0001. It is intended to take up| 
and relay the paved approaches to the various 
entrances to St. Giles’s parish church, New- | 
castle-under-Lyme. The grave-stones are to 
be replaced.——The Darwen Gas Company 
have recently declared a dividend of 7 per 
cent.,, and the Durham Gas Company one 
of 8 per cent.——The Rev. Dr. Hamilton’s | 
Monument, recently erected in the Wood-, 
house Cemetery, Leeds, is about 23 feet, 
in height, and covers a space 7 feet square 
at the base. It is composed of base or} 
pedestal supporting four Grecian Doric 
columns, 6 feet 9 inches high, surmounted | 
by an architrave, frieze, cornice, &c. The, 
architrave is ornamented with gutte: the, 
triglyphs are omitted, and sculptured repre- 
sentations of the cross, a book, and olive. 
branches substituted. The four angles are) 
ornamented with honeysuckles and hanging 
wreaths. On the top of the pedestal is placed 
a large urn, partly covered by drapery. The 
design was prepared by Mr. J. Dobson, archi- 
tect, and executed in cleansed stone from Park 
Spring Quarries, by Mr. Geo. Hogg, of Leeds, 
builder. The foundation stone of a chapel 
for the Wesleyan reformers, was laid at Dock- 
street, Monkwearmouth, on Wednesday in 
last week. Docks are about to be con- 
structed at Shields. 
of the new slaughter-houses at Edinburgh is to 
be laid on 3) st instant. 




















COMPETITION FOR ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, BRADFORD. 

Tue competition for St. George’s Hall, Brad- 
ford, which was advertised in Tue BuiLperR 
for weeks, inviting architects to submit de- 
signs, and relative to which about 200 archi- 
tects applied for “ instructions,” has, like otber 
similar affairs, been decided. How? I will 
tell you, Mr. Editor, as briefly as its import- 
ance will permit me. 

On Saturday, the 15th of this month of 
March, the designs were sent in to the secre- 
tary, Mr. Hailstone; and I am told a goodly 
number were received, but the exact number 
has not transpired to the public at the time I 
write this. On Tuesday, the 18th, three days 
after the designs were sent in, the directors 
met for the first time to examine them, when it 
was declared that most of the designs possessed 
very considerable merit, and many of them 
were very eligible and suitable for the purposes 


for which the building is intended. But, not- | 
withstanding the eligibility of so many of the 
designs, the directors, before they broke up 
itheir first meeting, decided the fate of all the 





The foundation-stone | 


which had cost competitors we ks of study and 
labour, independently of expense, were adju- 
dicated upon and rejected in a few hours by 
these directors. 

On Wednesday, the 19th, the directors met 
again for the second time, and it was rumoured 
‘In the town that the final decision would be 

made that day; but I could not credit this re- 

‘port: however, the Bradford paper, which was 
published the day following, said, they had 
made every inquiry about the music hall, and 
they had been sy Pees of being able to pub- 
lish the decision of the committee that day ; so 
that, after this statement, I thought my infor- 
mation received on the Wednesday was not 
far from being correct, and I concluded that 
the directors were about to decide this im- 
portant matter too hastily, to come to an 
honest, impartial, and correct decision, such a 
decision which every competitor had a right to 
expect at their hands. 

On Friday, the 21st, the directors met, for 
the third time, when they selected the design 
by Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson. So you 
see, Mr. Editor, that at three sittings, the 


‘directors of the St. George’s Ha'l, Bradford, 


decided, in as many hours, what would have 
taken you, or any other professor of equal 
respectability and standing, as many days to 
decide. 

And this decision accords with a report 


| which was current in the town a fortnight 


before the plans were sent in. 

A gentleman has informed me there are 
several plans of considerable merit by archi- 
tects in Bradford, Leeds, and London, and as 
there is much jealousy with regard to the de- 
cision of the directors, I hope they will make 


'a public exhibition of all the designs, in order 
| that the competitors and the public may judge 
| for themselves. 


A Lover or Farr PLAY AND A 
ComPETITOR. 





TO LAY PLAIN TILES.—TILE ARCHES 
FOR ROOFS. 

In reply to “ W. X.,” as to the best method 
of laying plain tiles on a roof so as to make it 
completely weather-tight, I would advise the 
following method, viz., first, let the tiles be 
well damped in water previous to being laid on 
the roof, and Jet all the heading joints of each 


| course of tiling be carefully jointed with good 


mortar, and the edges of the tiles rabbed to- 
gether. The joint of mortar should only 
extend from the top of the tile down to 5 inches 
above the bottom end of the same—the lower 


5 inches of joint to be left entirely without any 


jointing whatsoever, so as to allow the rain 
water to find its way freely through the joint 


| between the tiles down on to the middle part 


of the tile immediately under the joint, and 
from thence downwards to the eaves or drip. 
If the tiles are 10 inches long there will, by 
this means, be 5 inches of weather-tight work 


higher up on the roof than the gauge of the 
‘tiling, and a lap of 2 inches where the three 


thicknesses of tiling are. It is most essential 
that the tiles be all whole and entire at the top 
ends, and well jointed, as that is the place 
where the wet is likely to find its way through 
o the inside of the roof, if not properly taken 
care of. It will also be seen that the open 
part of the joints between the tiles extends 
1 inch higher up on the roof than the lower 
ends of the course of tiles immediately lying 
on the same, thereby allowing the rain water 
that may be driven upwards by the wind or 
capillary attraction to find its way freely down- 
wards again. 

By this method there is no occasion to bed 
the tiles; but if they are bedded the mortar 
should on no account be laid any lower down 
on the tiles than 5 inches up from the lower 
ends of the same, and which has the effect of 
making the finished tiling look very open at 
the bottom of each course. Bedding the tiles 
with hay or straw is of little or no use, except 
to steady them. A Cierk oF WorRKS. 


In reply to “W. X.,” who is anxious 
to know the best method of laying plain 
titles, permit me to say, first, if round end 
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tiles are used (or any other ornamental 


tiles) the lap should be three-fourths of an 
inch more than in the common plain tiles: the 
length of the tile (as they vary) will give the 
gauge two inches, being the usual lap of com- 
mon tiles. Secondly, with ornamental tiles 
the lath should be laid toa line-mark upon 
the rafters, and the upper edge of the laths 
should be perfectly straight, and so make the 
tiling weather-tight. The tiles should be laid 
in verv fine mortar, made of loam and new 
horsedung, well tempered and mixed together : 
if the tiles be nearly straight, great care 1s 
required in the laying. Fine blade moss, if 
procurable, carefully laid on the heads of the 
tiles, and not too thick, will be found effectual 
against the weather. W.C.S. 


In your third volume (p. 371) I find roofs 
mentioned formed of plain tiles (flat in cement) 
three courses thick; the span about 19 feet, 
&c. Wrought-iron bars were used 4} inches 
by 1}, four feet apart, and others of smaller 
size for strutting. I should be glad to know 
how these answer in point of economy and 
durability. 

It seems to me that the roofs of third-rate 
houses, 15 or 16 feet span, might be formed 
(if cambered about a foot) with iron of about 
half the size of the above, bearing on stone 
corbels. For some houses (to save loss) the 
roof might answer for the ceiling by compoing 
the under side. 

By properly bedding the tiles in good cement 
I have no doubt a strong roof can be made: the 
top course, if Peake’s terro-metallic, would be 
all the better, as being hard and straight. 

No doubt some of your readers have exe- 
cuted roofs of this description, and can speak 
as to their merit. 

A WorkING Bricklayer. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN KENSINGTON 
GARDENS, Ac. 

Now that glass and iron are so cheap, 
would it not be worth while to expend a few 
pounds in placing a glass roof over the build- 
ing in Kensington Gardens (designated a con- 
servatory), and make a few alterations so as to 
allow the light to enter in front, making it a 
fit receptacle for plants, and not, as at present, 
amiserable dungeon,where they are condemned 
to linger out a miserable existence. The ex- 
pense could be but small. 

I would also direct your attention to a great 
eye-sore,— the state of the margin of the orna- 
mental water, alinost a second edition of the 
mud banks of Father Thames. ‘This might be 
effectually remedied, and the general appear- 
ance greatly enhanced, by the erection of a 
stone plinth and balustrade all round the mar- 
gin, making also a few handsome inclines for 
the water-fowl: a few statues or vases would 
add to the beauty of the whole. The land 
here is sadly deficient of drainage: even as 
late as last Sunday I was almost over shoes’ 
top in trying to effect a crossing from the 
water to the bridge. I would also direct atten- 
tion to the footpath in Hyde Park. The one 
along Rotten-row is now trodden to twice its 
original width with the present traffic: this I 
would propose at once to increase, and so 
prevent the grass being destroyed. ‘The other 
to which I particularly allude is that running 
from the Marble Arch to the lower end of the 
Serpentine; not one-third wide enough for the 
traffic, and therefore the grass in the neigh- 
bourhood proportionably trodden away. This 
re pope phic cost, and would 

Phir enience, especially in 
okt tee ine — . probability 
Nelson column this aig y 2 reaper 

S year, | would suggest, by 
way ofa temporary finish, that four field guns 
complete be placed on the four projections, 


H. B. 





Mr. HeNpEerson.—We are glad to learn 
that we were misinformed as to the death of 
this gentleman, who, although dangerously jj] 
1g, We are told, still alive. The information 
came to us 
trustworthy, However careful an editor may 
be, he will sometimes be imposed on, . j 





MODERN MONUMENTAL BRASS. 


A TABLET in monumental brass to the | 
memory of the officers of Lord Hardinge’s | 
staf’ who fell in the battles of the Punjab, has 
been recently made by Mr. J. W. Archer. 

The brass is entirely of oriental design, and | 
is composed of —a canopy embattled and 
worked in sunk panels (by a method of the, 
artist’s own production), which contain orna- | 
ment in geometrical figures, and the word 
“* Moodkee ” upon a ground of colour. 

A figure of an angel upon a ground of deep 
azure and stars, displays the inscription.* 

Buttresses, on which are a trophy of British | 
arms, the trumpet, banner worked with the, 
royal arms, &c., and the national flag, on the, 


one side; and on the other a trophy of Sikh, 


the Elizabethan style, and will present its 


from a source that we thought | 


| 


| Hardinge, A.D, MDCCCX 


arms, containing the peculiar Sikh head-piece | 
with heron plumes, nasal, and coif de maille, 
minutely worked in double rings, the shield, 
ornamented with a tracery in low relief, the 
tulwar crese, richly-ornamented gauntlet, ban- | 
ner bearing the lion of Scinde, &c. Beneath 
the inscription, the word “ Feroz-sha-hur,”’ | 
in large bright characters upon a ground of 
scarlet. 
The base is composed of elephants entwining , 
their trunks with the flowers of the lotus, upon 
a ground of diaper, bright flowers upon green, 
—a bracket completing the design. 
The brass is intended to be inlaid in Pur- | 
beck stone, and will be sent to India. | 
| 





GENERAL INSTITUTION OF THE BLIND, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Tue following is a description of this 
proposed Institution:— The building, which 
is about to be erected on a piece of land 
hounded on two sides by the Carpenter- 
road and Church-road, Edgbaston, is i 


| 
} 


} 


principal front to Carpenter-road. In plan it 
will consist of centre and wings, the former. 
88 feet, and the latter 22 feet in length. The 
music-room will be placed at the north-west 
angle, being partially detached from the main_ 
building, and will be 48 feet by 25 feet. The 
centre, on the ground-floor, will consist of, 
entrance-hall, 20 feet by 12 feet; sale shop, | 
26 feet by 18 feet ; secretary’s offices, master’s, | 
mistress’s, and matron’s rooms; store-room, 
spacious kitchen, and pantries. Immediately 
in the rear will be the domestic culinary offices, | 
and the kitchen court; and beyond them the 
basket shop, 60 feet by 18 feet. The right-| 
hand wing will contain dining-room, 40 feet. 
by 20 feet; boys’ school room, 34 feet by 20; 
and staircase, 20 feet by 9 feet ; the opposite | 
wing, girls’ basket-room, 20 feet by 32 feet; | 
girls’ school-room, 34 feet by 20 feet; and. 
Staircase 20 feet by 9 feet; and these wings 
will be connected by a corridor, 90 feet by 
6 feet. The music-room will be set back from 
the line of main front, and will be contiguous 
to the girls’ school-room. ‘The first floor will 
consist of the wings and the front portion of the 
central building, which will be arranged as 
dormitories, sick-rooms, &c. A store-room 
will also be erected over the basket-shop, of 
the same dimensions, namely, 60 feet by 18 
feet. At the rear of the institution, and sepa- 
rated from each other by the basket-room 
building, will be the play-grounds, 150 feet by 
94 feet. The entire site of the institution and 
grounds will enclose an area of 2 acres. The. 








* The following is a copy of the inscription :— 

“To the memory of Major George Broadfoot, C.B., 34th 
Regiment of Madras Light Infantry, who fell gloriously at 
the battle of Feroz-sha-hur, in the 38th year of his age, the | 
Jast of three brothers who died on the battle-fields of | 
Asia. Political agent for the affairs of the Punjab; Acting 
A.D.C. to the Governor-General in the battle. Second to 
none in all the great qualities of an accomplished officer. | 
_ Also, to the memory of Major Arthur Fitzroy Somerset, ! 
Grenadier Guards, Military Secretary and A.D.C. to the 
Governor-General, who fell mortally wounded, conducting 
himself with the hereditary valour of his race. 
, Also, to the memory of Major Charles Herries, of H.M. | 
3rd Light Dragoons, A.D.C. to the Governor-General, | 
whe se zeal and intelligence were mostfgonspicuous. 

Also, to the memory of Captain William Hore, 18th 
Bengal Native Infantry, acting A.D.C. to the Governor. | 
General; a very meritorious officer. 

Also, to the memory of Lieutenant John Munro, 10th | 
regiment Bengal Light Cavalry ; an officer of the greatest 
promise, 

All of whom fell during the Sutlege campaign in their 
“ountry's service, and whose imperishable reputation will | 
be found recorded in the orders of the Governor-General. | 

This tablet is erected Py dentenant-General Viscount | 


| 


' 


| 


building is to be executed in red brick and 
Derbyshire stone: the windows will be mul- 
lioned and transomed; and each of the wings 


'will have a bold bay window, whilst the 


slightly projecting centre will have an oriel 
over the entrance doorway, which will form a 
principal feature, having an entablature over 
it, supported by semi-classic square columns 
and pilasters. The building is being erected 
by Messrs. Branson and Gwyther, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Samuel Hemming, 
architect. 





PARK WICKETS AND GATES. 

S1r,—As a resident of Westbourne-terrace, 
I think I have aright to complain of the ill- 
nature of the ranger of Hyde-park in shutting 
the wicket-gates which lead from this point to 
Brompton and Kensington Gore, as indeed all 
the other foot entrances, at eight o’clock p. m. 
There are families who reciprocate visits with 
me, and the distance which is but half-a-mile 
across the park, is made into three miles (!), 
when we are forced to take the round of Park- 
lane or Kensington. 

It is churlish to obstruct people from using 
the public thoroughfares at any hour, and in- 
commodes many a poor man whose time is an 
object. it 

Now, sir, pray ask the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to show a little more 
courtesy in this respect. Of late there does 
appear to be somewhat more alacrity in public 


'jobs, for instance, in the prompt reconstruc- 


tion of the marble arch; but whether this was 
done to get the start of remonstrance, or with 
the desire of doing something remarkable be- 
fore giving up office, is uncertain: it is, how- 
ever, most certain that the curtailment of liber- 
ties complained of is a general nuisance, and 


‘particular grievance to me and many more. 


My friends in Mayfair say it is most fortunate 
that the passage between Lord Lansdowne’s 
and the Duke of Devonshire’s (leading to 
Curzon-street) is private property, and not 
under the ban of the Woods and Forests; for, 
if the latter, instead of being locked but once 
a year, it would be shut up every night at 
sun-down, like Kensington-gardens. 

Perhaps, sir, you can reply to a query, 
as many other editors do: if my footman 
should be spiked on climbing Hyde-park rails, 
could I recover the loss of his services and 
the surgeon’s bill on an action at law against 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Woods? 

THERESA. 

P.S. I send my card as a voucher. See 

what you can do for us. 





COLOURED HOLLOW BRICkS. 

In a public paper written by Mr. Chadwick 
some time ago on the means of diminishing 
the absorbency and damp of brick walls, he 
urged, on sanitary grounds, the use of hollow 
bricks, burnt hard, and glazed for outside 
walls, so that they might be made entirely 
non-absorbent of moisture: he urged that 
hollow bricks, of similar quality, as hard and 
non-absorbent as they could be made, should 
be used to prevent that absorption and reten- 
tion of the mephitic gases which is perceptible 
in the offensive smell of small rooms which 
have been slept in, or crowded by a number of 
people. He recommended that the walls of 
rooms, on this account, should be made of the 


hard non-absorbent naked bricks, so glazed 


that they could be readily washed down, and 
suggested that to make the surfaces more 
seemly in appearance, the bricks should be 
dipped in “ slip” or clay of a finer texture, 
white, or of such colour that they could be 
readily washed. By the selection of proper 
colours, polychromie effects of a high order 
might be produced. 

We understand that two rooms in the model 
cottages built for Prince Albert will be con- 


structed on this principle. We have seen some 


specimens of hollow bricks with exterior 
colourings prepared by Mr. John Ridgway, 
potter, of Stoke-upon-'l'rent, of bright colours, 
not glazed, but dead, which certainly present 
new means, and those of a cheap and yet a 
good order for decorative architecture. But 
at present, at least, such bricks must be made 
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not by the common brickmaker, but by the 
potter. The process of covering the surface 
of acommon clay body by a skin of superior 
clay of closer texture, by a veneer of clay, as 
it were, or by smearing or washing, has been 
applied in chimney-pieces and water-pipes, and 
is evidently capable of a far more extensive 
application. 





VENETIAN GOTHIC. 

WueEwn I penned the brief description with 
which I accompanied the illustration of the 
Palace dei Pergoli Intagliati, published in the 
BuiLper of the 15th instant, I little thought 
that such an accomplished critic as “ Zeta” 
could so far misconstrue the little I said, as to 
require the more full explanation which I now 
offer. I intended to direct attention particu- 
larly to the balconies, which are decidedly 
beautiful, although a classic spirit pervades 
the composition. I did not for a moment ex- 


pect that any one would institute a comparison | 


between our Gothic and that of Venice, and I 
intended to lay particular stress on the words, 
“the Gothic Architecture peculiar to Venice.” 
I again assert that such parts of the front as 
conspicuously belong to the same period form 
a beautiful specimen of Venetian Gothic. The 


spread itself with hostile fury over all Europe and 
Asia. That sea indeed was then navigable, and had 
an island fronting that mouth which you in your 
, tongue call the Pillars of Hercules; and ¢his island 
| was larger than Lybia and Asia put together; and 
there was a passage hence for travellers of that day 
to the rest of the islands, as well as from those 
islands to the whole opposite continent that sur- 
|rounds that the real sea. For as respects what is 
| within the mouth here mentioned, it appears to be 
a bay with a kind of narrow entrance; but that sea 
is indeed a true sea, and the land that entirely sur- 
rounds it may truly and most correctly be called a 
continent. In this Atlantic island, then, was formed 
| a powerful league of kings, who subdued the entire 
island, together with many others, and parts also of 
'the continent ; besides which they subjected to their 
rule the inland parts of Lybia, as far as Egypt, and 
, Europe also, as far as Tyrrhenia. * * * Sub- 
sequently, however, * * * the Aflantic island 
itself was plunged beneath the sea, and entirely dis- 
appeared; whence even now that sea is neither 
navigable nor to be traced out.”’ 

The mud of the subsiding island, and the 
earthquakes and deluges made to account for 
the disappearance of this trans-atlantic land, 
may well be excused a place in so momentous 
a record; ‘and had the Joss of the power or 
skill of previous generations to navigate the 
“real sea,”—the Atlantic, and hence to cross 


lowermost story with its diminutive windows from and to the disappeared land, been placed 
is of course modern: probably there existed amongst the causes of its disappearance, in- 
here formerly an entrance door from the water, | stead of amongst its consequences, Plato, or 
as in most of the Venetian houses, the neces- | Critias, or Solon’s priest, would have been a 
sity of which is done away with by that to little more logical, and nearer the truth, per- 
the next palace being now made common to haps, over which the “ mud” or dust of ages 
both. “Zeta” may then conclude that the whole | had cast its obscurity. 

of the front, with the exception of the part! At all events, it would now really almost 
just alluded to, is coeval with the Ca d’Oro.|appear as if it were here recorded, in some- 
The height of the balconies from the landing! thing else than mere ideal terms, however 
to the top of the rail is 3 feet 8 inches, and) much obscured by error or tradition, that, at 
this — be taken as a scale for the whole | one time, our own hemisphere, or a very con- 
front. I donot expect “Zeta” to agree with me | siderable portion of it, was overrun (just as 
in pronouncing this Palace to be beautiful, | America has been since the Atlantic has again 
unless indeed he has been to Venice (?), for| become “‘navigable”) by a great and enter- 
we must forget entirely our own Gothic, before prising people, who navigated the Atlantic 


we can contemplate with pleasure that of the | ocean from “ the great Atlantic island,” or, in | 


sea-girt city. J.T. W. | fact, from that transatlantic continent, or one 
'or other of its island dependencies, of whose 


| actual and wide spread civilization (and hence 





TRANSATLANTIC ANTIQUITIES. 


Vast regions of ancient ruins were disco- 
vered last year at the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. In describing them it was said at the time 
that “portions of temples, dwellings, lofty stone 
pyramids (seven of these within a mile square), 
and massive graniterings of circular walls, round 
venerable trees, columns and blocks of hierogly- 
phics—all speak of some ancient race of men 
now for ever gone, their history actually un- 
known to any of the existing families of man- 
kind. In some points these ruins resemble 
the recently discovered cities of Palenque, &c., 
near the Atlantic or Mexican Gulf coast; in 
others, the ruins of ancient Egypt; in others, 
again, the monuments of Phoenicia; and yet 
in many features they differ from all that I 
have referred to. The discoverers deem them 
to be antediluvian, while the present Indians 
have a tradition of a great civilised nation, 
which their ferocious forefathers utterly de- 
stroyed. The region of the ruins is called by 
the Indians ‘ The Valley of Mystery.’ ”’ 

In connection with this very curious and in- 
teresting subject, it occurs to us to draw spe- 
cial attention to the singular terms in which 
the following well-known passage in Plato’s 
“ Timeus ” is indited. Inplace of taking the 
original, which we suspect might now admit of 
a little improvement in translation, we merely 
adopt the first English translation that happens 
to come in the way, preferring it, in the mean- 
time, to any re-translation of our own, even 
with all the—it may be equivocal,—advantages 
this suggestion, as objection might be taken 
to a re-translation made under such circum- 
stances. ‘The passage occurs, as will be recol- 


lected, in the detail, by Critias, of his great | 


grandfather’s version of his kinsman Solon’s 
intercourse with the priests of Egypt, to whose 
ancient “sacred records” or traditions the 
allusion is made by one of these priests in the 
outset, who narrates the tradition as one even 
then of extreme antiquity :— 


‘*Our sacred records relate what a prodigious 
force your city once overcame, when a mighty 


| possible skill in navigation) in the most remote | 


‘antiquity even of what we call the ancients of 
our own hemisphere, we are now attaining for 
the first time some important and unequivocal 
glimpses, in at least singular and heretofore 
unlooked for accordance with Plato’s obscure 
\tradition,—hitherto denounced as “a mere 
'myth” full of improbabilities. 


tered by a porch 8 feet by 5 feet 6 inches. To 
the right of the booking-office is a second-class 
waiting-room, 26 feet by 21 feet; a first-class 
waiting-room, 24 feet by 16 feet; ladies’ wait- 
ing-room, 24 feet by 14 feet 6 inches, with 
ante-room, 14 feet 6 inches by 6 feet, in which 
are two water-closets ; superintendent’s office, 
24 feet by 10 feet 9 inches; refreshment saloon, 
26 feet by 21 feet, lighted by two windows; 
porch, 10 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 9 inches, 
leading to coffee kitchen, 16 feet 6 inches by 
9 feet 6 inches. The main wall, which will 
support the segmental corrugated iron roof, 
80 feet span, constructing by Mr. Richard 
Turner, of Dublin, will be 3 feet 6 inches thick. 
The platform doors are intended to be 4 feet 
6 inches wide by 10 feet high, of Riga oak, 
with plain architraves and dressings. Between 
the hotel and terminal offices is a house for 
the exclusive accommodation of the super- 
intendent. The basement of the station offices 
contains various apartments. In the centre 
of elevation of station offices, is the en- 
trance to booking-office, with three doors, 
having chiselled recesses, 13 inches wide, sur- 
rounding them, and central on the piers 
are brackets firmly secured to the wall, upon 
which an architrave, frieze, and cornice, 
3 feet 7 inches deep, and blocking course, 
| 1 foot 6 inches deep, and 14 inches in thick- 
ness, are constructed ; a verandah being formed 
by their projection. The piers are 4 feet wide, 
composed of ashlar courses, of punched and 
‘drafted stone. At either side of this verandah 
|is a wing 25 feet wide, with two windows, 
having chiselled recesses and pier similar in 
character to those before described, surmounted 
by a frieze course 1 foot 10 inches deep, a 
cornice with modillions, 1 foot 9 inches deep, 
and a parapet 4 feet 6 inches high, come 
| ; P vee. ° 

posed of pedestal, die, and capping. This por- 
‘tion projects 2 feet from the main wall. At 
|each extremity of the station office building is 
'a wing similar in all respects to those just 
described. The total length is 231 feet 
6 inches. The parapet is broken at intervals 
by projecting piers. The frieze and cornice 
are continued the same from each extremity: 
Height to bottom of frieze, 15 feet; total 
height from ground line to parapet capping, 
24 feet 7 inches; from floor of principal story 
‘to level of wall plate, 15 feet. The exterior of 
ithe building is composed of punched and 
| drafted work, in ashlar courses, with the ex- 
| ception of the mouldings, cornices, plinth 
| courses, recesses, round windows, &c., which 
| ste to be of chiselled stone. The offices will 


' 


} 


warlike power, rushing from the Atlantic Sea, | 











‘be enclosed by a roof composed of framed 
NEW RAILWAY TERMINUS AT ltrusses, with girders, king post, principal 
GALWAY. ‘rafters, purlins, common rafters, and strapped 
Tue works at the Galway terminus of the | with Swedish iron. The elevation of principal 
_Midland Great Western Railway have been story of superintendent’s house will be of rock 
‘commenced, and the new buildings, which ashlar work. 
consist of an extensive hotel in connection with} The total dimensions of the hotel are 
‘the station offices, have been designed by the 138 feet 10 inches in length, by 58 feet 7 inches 
‘company’s architect, Mr. Mulvany. The hotel in width. In the centre is a hall 23 feet 
| will front Eyre-square, and the terminal offices square, which leads to an inner hall 23 feet by 
are to be parallel with the departure platform. | 11 feet, communicating with the principal 
| The booking-office (central on side elevation), | staircase, 23 feet 3 inches by 21 feet, anda 
33 feet by 20 feet, is approached by a road corridor at either side, 32 feet 8 inches long by 
|with an incline of 1 foot in 14 feet. This | 14 feet, off which the various apartments of 
‘apartment is situate at a level of 2 feet above ' the hotel are situated. f 
‘the pathway at that point, is 18 feet in height,| The principal elevation of the hotel consists 
‘and entered by three doors, 4 feet 6 inches / of a centre portion, 30 feet 10 inches wide, and 
‘wide, and 11 feet 6 inches high. In the centre! projecting about 2 feet beyond the main wall. 
will be a metal dome, 10 feet 6 inches in, In this the main entrance from the street to 
' diameter, supported on strong girders. A ‘the building is formed, which consists of four 
‘cornice and ornamented frieze course will sur-| punched and drafted piers, with French 
‘round the office. The exterior wall is 2 feet, rustics, and having ante of chiselled stone at 
8 inches thick; the landing, 5 feet 10 inches either side. In the centre of this portico is a 
| wide, ascended by three risers, and covered by door 4 feet 6 inches wide by 10 feet 6 inches 
‘a flat roof. On this platform are situated the high, leading to the hall; and in the inter- 
| various terminal offices, which are arranged as | columns are two windows, 3 feet wide by 
follows : to the left of the booking-office is a! 7 feet high, with architraves round same. The 
| third-class waiting-room, 34 feet 9 inches by portico will be surmounted by an entablature. 
26 feet, and lighted by three windows, 4 feet At each extremity of this elevation are wings 
wide by 9 feet 4 inches high; a third-c!ass | 25 feet wide, of the same character as the 
females’ waiting-room, 24 feet by 13 feet, with | centre projection, except that the principal 
| water-closet, 6 feet by 3 feet 6 inches; a first! story piers are wider and have no ante 
‘and second class private room, with three | attached. 
| water-closets, urinals, &c., which is entered by | Mr. Dargan, the contractor for the extension 
ls porch 11 feet 6 inches by 6 feet; a parcel | line to Galway, is executing the works, and 
| office, 24 feet by 26 feet; mislaid luggage-| has undertaken to have the line open and the 
lroom, 18 feet by 14 feet; third-class yard, | buildings completed against the Ist of August 
| with two water-closets, urinals, &c., and en-!next. The probable cost will be 18,0001. 
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ASCALON AND ITS ANTIQUITIES. 

Tue following is an extract from a letter, 
dated Jerusalem, Feb. 28, from Mr. E. T. | 
Rogers, cancellitre to the British consulate at 
that place :—Onthe morrow J visited the ruins 
of Ascalon, which I found to be well worth 
seeing. Here are the remains of two churches, 
with beautiful white marble prostrate columns 
of about 20 feet long, with Corinthian capitals 
and bases also of white marble. Amongst the 
other ruins are columns of red, blue, and grey 
granite, and sculpture in many varieties of | 
marble. A great many curiosities are found | 
here by the peasantry, who sell them to the | 
European travellers that pass through the | 
village. They also find a large number of | 
gold and silver coins, figures, ornaments, and 
idols: these they sell at a weekly fair held in 
the village of Medg’del. They are bought by 
the gold and silversmiths from Gaza and 
Jaffa, who repair to Medg’del for the purpose. 
Thus are lost to the antiquarian world all the 
beautiful works in gold and’silver which must 
and do exist in this ancient city, for they are 
thrown into the melting-pot almost as soon as 
they are found. 





NEW OLD-STAINED GLASS. 

Doers it not appear absurd to say that 
‘yothing is correct but what is a direct copy of 
what was done in the middle ages? Why is 
not progress to be allowed in glass painting 
and staining? Surely a figure drawn in a 
natural and easy position is much more pleas- 
ing than if put in distorted postures—postures 
in which no human being could put himself 
unless deformed. Much of the glass of the 
present age fixed in our churches is in this 
medizval style, so far as its defects go; and, 
not content with this, many professed judges 
have their windows daubed and splashed with | 
colour, to give il the appearance of glass which 
has been exposed to the atmosphere 300 or 400 
years. If the question be asked why this is 
done, the reply given is, that the building is 
in the Early English, decorated, or perpen- 
dicular style ; therefore it is absolutely necessary 
that the glass should be of the same character. 
To this I do not object; but why dirty it with 
colour to give it the appearance of age, and 
why copy all the defects of drawing? Copy 
the ancients when good, copy their colouring, 
but do not give your windows the appearance 
of age: let your glass have the same appear- 
ance as you suppose the old windows had 
when put up. It would be perfectly ridiculous 
for a mason, having finished the carvings and 
decorations of a church, to knock off parts of 
the bosses, mouldings, limbs of figures, &c., 
because there may be examples of old churches 
in the same style that have their decorations 
and embellishments injured by time. If this 
be not tolerated in masonry, why, then, should 
it be so in the art of glass painting? Why are 
the glass painters to stand still ? 

What could look worse than to see a beau- 
tiful Italian church, rich in all its deco- 
rations, with its windows filled with painted 
glass after the Norman style? yet such speci- 
mens are to be found even in London. This 
I must say is not always the fault of the 
artist executing the work: those who give 
the orders are frequently to blame. They may 
have seen in their rambles some good examples 
of Norman glass—perhaps at Canterbury or 
elsewhere—which they thought looked very 
well (no doubt it did where it was) : they then 
go away with the idea that it will look equally 
well in their church, without considering its 
style,—and perhaps, being on the church com- 
mittee, recommend it: the remainder of the 
committee acquiesce, knowing perhaps nothing 
about it: the windows are ordered, executed, 
and fixed, and, asa matter of course, con- 
demned by every one capable of judging. 
E. B. 





Errects oF Not ADVERTISING.—A clerk 
in one of our mercantile establishments writes 
to his friends at home: “I have a plaguy 
easy time of it now-a-days—very little work 
to do—our firm don’t advertise.””—American 
paper. 





Piscellanea, 


Ratttnc AT BUCKINGHAM ~ 
With reference to my remarks in February 454; the number of female pupils in all last 
The contribution 
of Government in 1850 was 500/. and there is 
hope of additional aid if the public of Belfast 
do their duty by equivalent subscription. The 
‘amount subscribed last year, however, seems 
only to have been about 300/. The densely 
crowded conversazione, at which a great many 
of the most influential and able inhabitants of 
the city and its vicinity attended, augurs well, 
we hope, for the future prosperity of their 
School of Design. 

Dreaprut ExpLostons.—A boiler at the 
Park-mills of Mr. Marsland, cotton manufac- 
turer, Stockport, exploded on Monday in last 
week, knocked down one of the mills, and set 
fire to the ruins, thus killing and burning no 
less than twenty persons, and injuring many 
more, while a number escaped only by leaping 
into the river, and swimming for their lives, 
The boiler, it is said, was only nine months 
old. Professor Hodgkinson and Mr. Lillie 
have been investigating the matter, and a sus- 
picious circumstance has transpired, viz., the 

extraordinary act of screwing down the steam 
junction valve, which appears to have been 
deliberately done by some one yet unknown. 
Otherwise, so far as we learn, the boiler ap- 
| pears to have been efficient, except in its indi- 
cations of danger, which, however, may have 
_ been also tampered with. ‘Ihe inference, how- 
ever, seems to be almost too diabolical for im- 
plicit belief. An equally shocking explosion 
_of another kind took place in the Victoria 
| Coal-pit, near Glasgow, on Thursday in last 
| week. ‘Thirty bodies were discovered in ex- 
| ploring the pit after the disaster. They were 
,all blackened and swollen by the fire, besides 
being mangled by the fall of masses of the 
| Strata in the pit during the explosion of the fire 
jdamp. It is alleged that 40,000/. have been 
expended in sinking this pit, and bringing it 
|into what was deemed a state of perfect safety. 
| Deapiy Errects or Waitre Leap.—A 
coroner’s jury at Newcastle recently gave a 
| verdict to the effect that a young woman em- 
| ployed in a white lead factory there had died 
‘from the effects of white lead. A surgeon 
‘employed by the manufacturers stated in evi- 
dence that, during the past twelve months, he 
had about 100 cases of lead colic, but no other 
|death. The women were very careless of con- 
sequences, and uncleanly in habit. No per- 
|sonal blame was attached to the employers, 


| Messrs. Locke, Blackett, and Co. 

| Tenpers ror Survey or Wotver- 
| HAMPTON.—It is with some pain that I make 
‘public the following tenders to the Wolver- 
/hampton Board of Health for survey, for I am 
Sure that you will at once agree with me that 
‘all such exhibitions of outrageous discrepancy 
are moral evils; for not only is the public 
business in question positively retarded 
thereby, and the opinion of the acting com- 
mittees totally unsettled, but a direct stigma 
is cast upon the profession; the common 
honesty of all conscientious members thereof 
standing, as it were, impeached :— 


Geo. Long, Stafford, 18 months .... £1,600 


upon the uncouth line which the new arrange- | year was only twenty-nine. 


ment of the railings now forms on the south 
side of Buckingham Palace, you said in a note 
at the bottom of page 99, it would not be 
understood without a diagram. As, however, 
I think the present line most unartistic and 
defective, and that an alteration should be 
made, and the public attention called to the 
propriety of it, involving no expense but a 
little labour, I submit it might be explained as 
follows without the drawing, viz.,—the iron 
gates separating the Bird-cage Walk from the 
space by the side of Buckingham Palace near Pim- 
lico Gate, to have the enclosure of St. James’s 
Park on one wing, and Pimlico Gate Porter’s 
Lodge on the other wing. The railing on each 
wing of these Bird-cage Walk gates ought, for 
uniformity’s sake, to be alike. On the Bird- 
cage walk side it is so, both wings being cir- 
cular, but it is not so on the Palace side, the 
railinground the Lodge being circularwhile that 


‘tothe Park is straight : this latter railing forms 
a very awkward nook in the park, as well as a 
very unsightly appearance in the Drive; and as 
‘the space can be well spared from the latter, it 


should be altered to correspond with the cir- 
cular line of railing round the Lodge.—* * * 

Ruins on THE Evpurates,—In a paper 
by Capt. Lynch, read at a recent mecting of 
the Asiatic Society, descriptive of the remains 
of antiquity on the banks of the Euphrates, 
from Ethdeheen to Asharah, the writer said :— 
At fifteen miles from Ethdeheen, on a rising 
ground, lie the ruins of Resaphe, or Sergio- 
polis, once the property of the Christians of 
Syria, and where remains of their churches are 
still found. The lower portion of one mag- 
nificent church is nearly perfect. The nave, 
which is 150 feet long by 80 feet broad, is 
divided from the isles by rows of white marble 
columns, of no recognised order. Three 
splendid arches spring from low buttresses 
between the columns. A small colonnade 
ran round the upper part of the church, on 
which the roof appears to have rested; but 
this has entirely fallen. The nave is semi- 
circular at the eastern end; but the place 
where the altar stood is covered with the ruins 
of the roof. Behind the altar are several small 
rooms, beautifully adorned with rich cornices, 
carved window-frames, and screens which 
admit the light through delicately-executed 
trellis-work, carved in marble. ‘The whole 
area of the city is a mass of ruins; but the ex- 
ternal wall is nearly perfect. 

Bevtrast ScHoot or Desicn.—A bril- 
liant conversazione was held in the Royal In- 
_Stitution, Belfast, on 18th inst., at the first 
annual distribution of the prizes and scholar- 
ships of the Government School of design in 
that city, the Bishop of Down in the chair, 
when the Earl of Belfast delivered an eloquent 
address, in course of which he said, “‘ Let the 
student be assured that the time will soon 
come—is now at hand, when the diffusion of 
artistic ideas will drive manufacturers to exceed 
the narrow and unnatural limits to which they 
would fain confine their artisans, and, forcing 


them to shake off the trammels of conventional | 
forms, compel them to seek, not only an imita- | 


tion of nature, but a combination of the nume- 
rous elements which nature affords, into forms 


as graceful as they are truthful. ‘Thus will art | 
serve manufacture by forcing her to her excel- | 
lence, while manufacture, on her part, will en- | 
courage art by inciting her votaries to that | 


honourable competition, that generous emula- 
tion, which arouses dormant talent into energy, 
and brings genius, ‘mute and inglorious,’ to 
light.” 


what appears to have been a very successful 


exhibition, which will do credit to the teacher, | 


Mr. Nursey, and his assistants. From the 


annual report of the committee, which had. 
been previously issued, we find that the num-| 


ber of male pupils taught during last year was 


286, comprising a numerous and miscellaneous | 
class of industrials, The female pupils, it is 


The Belfast Newsletter of 18th inst. | 
gives a full report of his lordship’s address, | 
and of the other proceedings connected with 


to be hoped, will be shortly increased in num- 
ber in a country such as Ireland, in the sewed 
muslin trade of which, in the north, no less 


PALACE.— | than half a million of females derive a liveli- 
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Edward Gisborne, London, 15 months 1,275 
H. Bayliss and Belliss, Stourbridge, 
Ep WOUUREE cosh bese cawchscyonns . tenet 
T. B. Bang, Liverpool, 3 months.... 1,100 
| Benjamin Bedford, London, 8 months 1,100 
George Taylor, Wolverhampton, 12 
MOM .:. 5/7 GUOI SCE thas ete ts) “RO 
Geo. Bate, Wolverhampton, 12 months 1,080 
| Clark and Mackinson, London, 9 
eT Oe re 800 
| Wm. Doyley, Bayswater, 3 months.. 790 
Messrs. Gandell, London, 6 months. . 640 
Wm. Wilson, London, 12 months .. 625 


J. M. Cleary, London, 2 years...... 599 
M. Warren, Cardiff, 6 months ...... 580 
James Waddell, Manchester, 9 months 570 


Hugh Leonard, Manchester, open .. 510 

Edw. Ryde, London, 9 months...... 500 

Henry Beckett, Wolverhampton, 12 
months. «6 ssa Gee See 450 


J. E. Blenkard, Newark, 9 months .. 286 
R. J. Hoggar, Oxford, 9 months.... 274 
T. Meyrick, Town Surveyor. 
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Tue Tempest ProGNosticator.*—The 
fact that leeches tend to rise to the surface of 
the water, or the top of the vessel, containing 
them, when some preliminary meteorological 
change is in progress, has been long known, 
and is alluded to by various writers ; but it has 
remained for Dr. Merryweather (most auspi- 
cious name !) to mature this fact by experiment 
into what he regards as an invention of 
momentous interest to mariners, to agricul- 
turists, and, indeed, to all more or less inter- 
ested in a foreknowledge of storms. ‘The 
result of his experiments he states to be, that 
the rise of the leech indicates the accession of 
a storm often long before any barometer 
does so; and, in explanation so far of this 
circumstance, he adduces Dr. Faraday’s 
account of Pelletier’s discovery, that the 
electricity of the air, as indicated by an elec- 
trometer, increases as the instrument rises 
through each stratum of the air, while it is the 
same in amount horizontally in each stratum 
at any one time. It is on something like scien- 
tific principle, therefore, that Dr. Merrywea- 
ther’s Suctorial Barometer is constituted, and 
at all events we can better understand how 
leeches may thus be weather-prophets, and 
prognosticate storms, than how snails may | 
constitute electro-magical telegraphs without 
connecting wires. By the way, it is an odd 
circumstance in connection with this latter 
somewhat outré discovery by a Frenchman, that | 
that singular physio-philosophist, Oken, tells | 
us the snail is the emblem of prophetic life! | 
More singular still it is that Plato declares the | 
liverto be the seat of the spirit of prophecy, and 
we know that snails are anatomically remark- | 
able for relatively enormous livers!! Alas, | 
for the dignity of the prophet! + 

AGREEMENTS WITH THE Woops AND! 
Forests Not SuABLE.—In the case of W. | 
M. Nurse v. Lord Seymour and Others, in the | 
Rolls Court, and lately decided, the plaintiff 
prayed that the defendants should be decreed, | 
in accordance with an agreement of 18th May, | 
1831, to remove certain projections and en- | 
croachments made by the trustees of the Char- | 
ing-cross Hospital on the footway on the north | 
side of King William-street, and to cause the 
south frontage of the hospital premises to be 
made in conformity with the printed plan, so 
that there might be an uninterrupted passing | 
in a straight line immediately before the build- 
ings throughout that side of the street. Lord 
Langdale said that there was nothing to show 
that the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues were liable to be sued for. 
the specific performance of an agreement. 
They could enter into an agreement with the 
consent of the Lords of the Treasury, but 
those actions which could be brought against 
them were in relation to certain matters only, | 
and there was nothing to show that they could | 
be sued in respect of the performance of an | 
agreement. ‘The plaintiff was not entitled to) 
sustain his bill, The demurrer must be! 
allowed, and the plaintiff must pay the costs. 

Street Crosstncs anp Ha ttinc- 
?LACES.—A correspondent, Mr. H. Baylis, of 
Stourbridge, suggests the adoption of tunnel 
crossings, with steps descending and ascend- 
ing 8 feet only beneath the street, in prefer- 
ence to bridges requiring a greater ascent and 
descent above the same level. Although such | 
tunnels have been repeatedly suggested in| 
our columns, we confess we would prefer | 
bridges in the open air to tunnels in the dark : 
to be sure they could be lighted constantly, | 
but tricks might be played with the gas-pipes 
by evil-disposed persons. Our correspondent 
Suggests, also, that halting-places might con- 
veniently be placed as off-shoots to such | 
tunnel-erossings. The injury to health from | 
the inexcusable want of such places is pointed 
out by another correspondent, who suggests the 
formation, about the parks especially, of a sort 
of double pavilion, with inner entrances only at 


——. 











* An Essay explanatory of the Tempest Prognosticator 
in the Building of the Great Exhibition for the W orks of 
industry of Nations; read before the Whitby Philoso- 

hical Society, Feb, 27, 1861, By T. MeRRyWRaTHER, 
atD., Whitby, the Designer and Inventor. Churchill, 
Soho, 1851, 

tT Plato i 


8 not altogether unsupported in his strange idea, 
at least m 


Ythologically, and hence, figuratively speaking : 


£9.» Prometheus (the Foreknower) had his liver renewed 
every night, 








right angles to the outer, and including every | 


requisite, with glass in place of slate, &e. The 
injury to the health under present circum- 
stances we have repeatedly pointed out,—an 
injury, doubtless, the more general and severe 
from the calcareous impregnation of the water 
in general use within the limits of the metro- 
polis, and which ought never to have avoidable 
opportunity for deposit within the human 
body. 

Iron Pavement.—Iron is daily coming 
into more general use for almost every pur- 
pose. A letter from Paris, of a late date, 
says: “A new pavement, to upset the Mac- | 
adam and other inventions of the kind, has 
been proposed by Mr. Tobard, who intends! 
paving, in his way, the streets and boulevards | 
of Paris. This gentleman proved by figures | 


that melting iron is only worth 11 francs in! 
Paris, 7 francs in Belgium, and 4} frances in | 


England; whilst the stone costs 25 francs in 
London, 15 francs in Paris, and 8 and 10 
francs in Belgium. ‘This new mode of pave- 
ment will be grooved, in order not to become | 
slippery, and it is said that the electricity oc- | 
casioned by the rolling of the carriages will | 
prevent rust.” 

Warer-Works For AMSTERDAM.—This | 


| ped, ripe, and open. 


Tue Scorrisn Iron Trap 
of pig iron, says a contempora 
dually declining, and will, 
continue to do so, if the ir 
their present production. The great Majority 
of the producers of pig iron are desirous that 
the present make should be reduced, but as 
yet they have not come to any understanding 
on the subject. Were they to resolve on 
blowing out one-half, or even one-third of 
their furnaces, for six months, I have no 
doubt prices would materially improve. 

An AMERICAN ORDER OF ARCHITECTURE, 
—In the lower part of the building, and near 
the United States Court-hall, my attention 
was much struck by what I find I have noted 
as the American School of Architecture: if 
the invention of an American, it may fairly be 
so called. ‘The objects alluded to are several 
columns or pillars, fashioned to represent the 
bundles of Indian cornstalks, and having 
capitals representing the grain partially strip- 
The effect is fine, and I 
should like much to see the design carried out 
in the erection of a building.—Baird’s West 
Indies and North America. 

Boxcrove Prrory.—A_ correspondent 
wishes to draw attention to the fact, that the 


¥.—The prices 
ry, are still gra- 
to all appearance, 
onmasters keep up 


project, or a new one, again presents itself in| remaining portion of the monastic buildings at 
the form of an advertisement, from which it | Boxgrove Priory, Sussex, for many years used 
appears that the capital is to be 500,0007.,/as a barn, is now threatened with, if not 
divided into 25,000 shares of 240 florins, or | actually in course of, demolition. He says the 
201. each ; deposit 12 florins, or 1/. per share. | edifice in question stands on the north side of 
A board of directors has been constituted—of | the church, or ancient choir, to which, from 
whom eight here are “home” directors; the | certain points of view, it forms an imposing 
others being at Amsterdam, in accordance with | accessory, and possesses details of interest and 
the Dutch law, Société anonyme, which limits the | value. 

risk of the shareholder. Of the capital, which} Canvasstnc ArcuiTects.—We have re- 


|consists of 25,000 shares, two-fifths are re-| ceived from several quarters cards and cir- 


served for Holiand and the continent—7,000 | culars sent out by architects and surveyors 
having been already subscribed for, leaving! soliciting business: in one the party offers to 
8,000 for appropriation. | prepare schemes for drainage, &c. without re- 
STaTvuE ov FLaxman.—The marble statue, | quiring other payment than the expenses out 
begun by the late Mr. M. L. Watson, and | of pocket. However derogatory such practices 
finished by direction of his executors and to| may be, wedo not feel called upon to do more 
the satisfaction of the committee appointed to | than allude to them. 
manage the fund (379/. odd) subscribed; Muitirary Mopet LopcGinG-Hovses.— 
towards its purchase and erection in some | The attention of military men has been called 
public building, is to be exhibited at the Great | by the United Service Gazette to the adapta- 
‘Chamber of Industry,” in Hyde-park, and | bility of the model lodging-house system to 
meantime the committee mean to appeal to the | married soldiers, who might thus be lodged 
public for the balance necessary to meet their | in convenient proximity to their barracks, and 
engagement with Mr. Watson’s executors. | derive the utmost possible benefit from their 
Botton Marxets Competition. — At! late increase of lodging-money, with profit to 
the last meeting of the committee, thanks were | the Government itself, in place of being scat- 


voted to the competitors generally, the com- | tered, as now, through distant and unhealthy 


mittee concurring in the feeling expressed by | localities. : 
Mr. Godwin, hen many of = Pea - are | Tue PLAN ON Deeps.—1 he Sussex Ex- 
worked out with great care, and show a devo- | press says,—At the Maidstone Assizes, during 
tion of time and thought to the matter which | last week, Mr. Sergeant Shee, in arguing a 
entitles the authors of them to the thanks of | question of law, referred to a case ruled 
the committee.” It was resolved, “ That as the | Lord Chief Justice Wilde, wherein a deed 
placing of slaughterhouses underneath the | conveying a certain parcel : pa ema ee 
market would probably become a nuisance | Was 35 acres in extent, an at er men vm 
and be incompatible with good sanitary ar- | that a plan annexed describe ae 
rangements, it is the opinion of this com- position of the land. When the p a — 
mittee that it is not desirable to place the’ sulted, it was found that the —o _ 
slaughterhouses under the new market.” It|was only 25 acres in extent, = saat 
was agreed that Mr. Robinson should be the held that the plan a — y - ” 
architect, upon his entering into arrangements, | because it was part of t * ee . we . — 
satisfactory to the council, for the erection of , held to be more correct than the - — 
the new Market-house, and to receive 720/. for| Campbell (who sr a = 
his services as architect. | this, asked the learne Sergeant ri e i 

WESTMINSTER BRIDGE AND THE MARBLE heard of the fighting een ee “ Pe 
Arcu.—In the House of Commons last ye eo ser nageet yegy weer Bh — 
Lord Seymour, in answer to a question from 1eenIx " rs : etacand Sag oa 
Sir R. Inglis, said that the evidence which had locally, eax * = . ae oo renner ag vee 
been taken upon the subject of Westminster- | or less? uch a descrit 
bridge had decided the question in favour of | would have saved all pce pre chs ate 
the removal of the old bridge, but that a com- | Shee, amidst a = “ er, erp 
mission was to be appointed to inquire into the | heard of ™ clever 2 ype § rag Paw cpa 
best site for a new one. Mr. A. B. Haye) Seat Se aw even at su 

id applause) begged that the commission | excitement. = —— ™ 
me ad _ another arch to fo oer ame ry ly irony . rer ——— 

ir inquiry consider what was to 
aan with the Marble Arch, which certainly|on the 20th ult., for = whee pe 

in where it was. Charity Estate, at Bedford, also plans s g 

“ wea, --yphonncniah Motive Power.—| the drains of the same, and let your numerous 
M Hiorth’s engine formerly required four | subscribers see that there are blind surveyors 
niall magnets to produce a double stroke, | as well as blind builders :— 
but he has succeeded in constructing a model Austin (Bedford) .......++. £44 2 0 


| 





i i ee 
ngine, which, by one hollow magnet, Jackson (dit 
she ntneg same results, and which can be rs, — Yeboah wad . ~ . 
extended in diameter according to the required Usher (oe O) +s ~ ctl i, 3 
power.—Mining Journal. A trifling difference ! 7 3 








{Marcu 29, 1851. 
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CLEANSING Borrom-TAP FOR CISTERNS. 
—<An idea suggested in a previous volume of 
the BUILDER has lately been provisionally 
registered, it appears, as “ Lowe’s 
cleansing Sanitary Cistern.” The invention 
consists, as our readers may recollect, of a 
conical bottom ending below in a tap for with- 
drawing the sediment, c., which usually 
collects at the bottom of the water-cistern. 

WoLvernampTton Markets ComPeETI- 
TION.—The committee have named Mr. Ro- 


binson the successful competitor for the Wol- | 
verhampton markets ; and awarded the second | 
premium to Mr. Griffin, of Wolverhampton. | 
Mr. Griffin was once under our own charge, and | 


i to hear that he bids fair to | 
Se — _ ' |e Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 


realize the good expectations we always had | 
of him. : 

Atconotic Encine.—We are informed 
that a locomotive engine is building in New| 
York, for the Erie Railway, in which nothing | 
but alcohol is to be used for heating the boiler. | 

Gas Retorts.—Mr. James Rennie, of Fal- | 
kirk, has taken out a patent for a revolving 
gas retort, bringing every part of the contents | 
under the immediate action of the fire, and at | 
the same time equalising the wear of the retorts. | 
They are formed of clay, connected at the end | 
with a short metal shaft, working in a plum-| 
mer block. 

Way oF PAInTING FARM-BUILDINGS.— 
Having, some years ago, to superintend the 
erection of a great number of farm-buildings, 
and it being the particular wish of the noble- 
man on whose estate they were built, that they 


Self- | 





should be rendered as durable as the material | 
employed would admit, viz., timber in all parts, | 
with the exception of the roof and foundation, | 
I had all the body of the buildings done over | 
with a mixture of gas-tar, two parts; pitch, 
one part; the other part half quick-lime and 
common rosin, put on quite hot: it requires 
two coats at least: three is better, the first to 
be perfectly dry and hard before the second 
application : while the last coat was still soft I 
had dashed on it, with a trowel, well washed 
sharp sand, or more properly minute flint 
stones, which remained after several washings : 
this we managed by the assistance of a fine | 
wire sieve, and a stream of water with a good 
fall: this forms a perfect stone face to the, 
timber; and from the appearance of them | 
when I last saw them, they were likely to last 
many years longer. The sand should contain 
no stone more than three lines in diameter, in 
fact, if all the earth be washed out, the smaller 
the better. The window frames and doors 
were done over with the commonest paint I 
could get in London, a stone-colour, three 
coats, besides the priming; the paint mixed 
thick, and darted over in the same manner as 
the rest of the building, with a still finer sand: 
this also appeared to stand well: the sand 
must be made perfectly dry before it is used. 
The expense I cannot exactly state, as I cannot 
lay my hand on the book just now, but I know 
it was not much, and has given great satis- 
faction. It is right to state that the wood- 
work must be perfectly dry and well seasoned 
before this mixture should be applied: it is 
better to wait a year to effect this end than put 
it on green wood.—E, X., in Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 











TENDERS 
For building new painting room for Messrs. Grieve; 
Messrs. Hodgson and Evans, architects. 


ig MO 
Mansfield ....... ania ie 1,194 0 0 
SPOUIIND .soiassevveciechtonch 1,187 0 0 
eS eee Sie it 1,14 0 0 





For New Church at Crocken-hill, E ; 
Mr. Edwin Nash, het. cre ee aers 




















THE BUILDER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| « J. M.’* (three months’ notice must be given before wall | 


ean be condemned. If a sound and proper wall for 
“J. M.’s” house, and adjoining owner require to re- 
build it, it must be at his own expense. 


the wording of his lease), ‘‘E. W. L. C.,” “P.8 a, Oe. 


H. W.,” “HE. K.,” “W. H.,” “B.C,” “1. T.,” “G. | 


iJ.R.” “CM.” “F. B.,” “B. J., jun.” “R. 8. N.,” 


“J. H. 8S.” “F. 0.” (our correspondent is right : | 


memory slipped), ‘ Architectural Pupil,” “ C. H.” (if the 
builder followed orders, he is in the right: unless he con- 
tracted to do the work according to the Buildings ca 


| «© J. M.” (we were unable to send), “ Johnny,” “T. L. 


«J, Y.,” “J.P.” *G@,G.L.,” “J. M.,” “RB. and &.,” 
“R. M. P.” (thanks), “T. H.,” “A. B.,” “A Third 
Amateur,” “C. L. N.,” “G. B.,” “T. N.” 

Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—Al communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 


to the Eprtor, and nof to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ETROPOLITAN and 

JOINT-STOCK BREWERY COMPANY.—(Registered 

Provisionally pursuant to 7 & 8 Victoria, cap, 110)—The Directors 

of this Company are proceeding with an ALLOTMENT of 

SHARES, Feemestene and every information may be obtained 

at the temporary offices, Eldon Chambers, Deveren x-court, Temple. 
CHARLES HENRY FDWARDS, Secretary. 


RITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 


The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad- 
tages gained for Assurers by the plan_on_ which policies are 
granted by this Office —Apply to CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 
ecretary, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 











BRTISH ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
2, Kine-street. Cheapside. 
Chairman—SYDNEY SMIRKAE, Fsq., A.R.A. : 
The rates for both fire and life assurance are as low as can with 


| safety be taken. The premiums for life assurance made payable to 


suit the convenience of the assured. Prospectuses and all par- 
ticulars may be had at the head office. or of any of the agents. 
JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent- 
street; City Branch: 3, Royal Exchange-buildings.— 
Established 1806, Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,180.7 Annual 
Income, 148,000, Bonuses declared, 743,0001. Claims paid since 
the establishment of the Office, 1,834,000. 
Parsipent.—The Right Honourable EAKL GREY. 
DIRECTORS, 
FREDERICK SQUIRE, FEsq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM HENRY STONE, Esq, Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. | Thomas Maucham, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq William Ostler, Fsq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 

Sir Richard D. King. Bart. The Rev. James Sherman. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. Capt. William John Williams 
J.A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Puysictay.—John Maclean. M.D, F.S.8., 29, Upper Montague- 
street, Montague-square. 

Nineteen Twentieths of the Profits are divided among the 
Insured. 
EXAMPLES OF THE EXTINCTION OF PREMIUMS 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUSES. 











Betcetl & | ag pay ay nm 
eof} Sum | gu . quently, to be further 
Policy. | Insured. | Original Premium. — "Yncreased annually. 





£. £. a d. H &z ad 
1906 | 2,500 | 79 10 10 extinguished. | 1,222 2 0 
1811 | 1.000 3319 3 ditto | 23117 8 
1818 | 1,000 34:16 10 ditto 114 18 10 





EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
PULICIES. 





Total with addi- 





Policy | D Sum | Bonuses F 
| Date. , | tions to be fur- 
No, | Insured. added. | ther incr i 
| £ s.0.4 | £ aod 
521 |} 1907 | 990 |; 982123 1°) 188912 1 
1174 ; 1810 | 1.200 | 1160 5 6 | 2360 5 6 
3392 | «1820 | 5,000 | 355817 8 | 8,558 17 8 


Prospectuses and full particulars may bé obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY,.— bli i 
1836.—Empowered by Acts of Parliament. mapaumanpies 
S.-i and 10, Water-street, Liverpool; 20 and 1, Poultry. 
O om 








TRUSTEES. 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart., M.P.; Adam Hodgson, Esq.; 
Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 

DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL, 
Cnarmman.—WILLIAM NICOL, Esq. 

; DEPUTY CHAIRMEN, 

JOSEPH C. EWART, Esq.; JOSEPH HORNBY, Esq. 
Thomas Brocklebank, Fsq. George H. Lawrence, Esq. 
William Dixon, Fsq. Harold Littledale, Esq, He 
William Earle, Esq. | John Marriott, Esq. 

T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq, | Edward Moon, Esq 
George Grant, Esq. Lewin Mozley, Esq. 
Francis Haywood, Esq. Joseph Shipley. Esq, 
Robert # i Esq. 3 ee Fsq. 
seorge Holt, Esq. n Swainson, 5 
John Hore, Esq. i ' oe 
Secretanr.—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Cnarrmaxy—WILLIAM EWART, Feq. MP. 
YOUNG, Esq. 


Depury-CaarnMan—GEORGE FRED. 
Sir W. P. De Bathe, Bart. 
William Brown, Esq., M.P. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. Sevmour Teulon, Esq. 
James Hartley, Esq. | Swinton Boult, Esq., Secre- 
Koss D. Mangles, Esq., MP. | tary to the Company. 
Resipent Secretany—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
rere CONSTITUTION. 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
i FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Agricultural, manufacturing, and mercantile risks freely in- 


Hon. F. Ponsonby 
John Ranking, Esq. 
J. M. Rosseter, a 


| Sured—Foreign and Colonial insurances eftected—Premium i 
other established offices—Settlement of losses liberal and prompt. 


ieaan : amy by DEPARTMENT. 

jumsas low as is consistent with safety—Bonuses not de- 

pendent on profits, being declared and peach when the i oa 

is effected—Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with~'Phirty 

Sore piowes for fy ne of policies—Claims paid in three 
hs afte _ ici i 

pasar te dn gy of death—Policies not disputed, except on the 





Facedwith Facedwith Facedwith 
brick. flint. rag-stone. 
Sutton and Walter ..... £1,759 £1,453 | £1,902 
ea 1,747 ae pee 
Hemmings and Foster 1,725 | 1,735 | 1,835 
Be cdiinsisorepndsss. 1,700 | 1,787 1,795 
Haynes and Co.............) 1,505 1,698 | 1177 
__. peeemicleagrrer 1/650 | 1/670 | 1'700 
RP ORIR ER 1,554 | 1,667 | 1,686 
Myers Skanihnhsba inne es 1,520 1,590 1,570 
Winsland and Holland...| 1,515 | 1,496 — 1’549 
Kirk sod Parry ............ 1,425 1,405 1,510 
Constabis (accepted for! veils esa 
MED -scethineticnas vnhindé | 1,410 eee 1,445 
ms 





Full prospectuses may be had on application at th 
company as above, or to any of its epee in the ohn does “a 


If it be an in- | 
sufficient wall, the liability of “J. M.” would depend on | 


PROVINCIAL, 


| HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED, 


x a] YT ‘ 7) 

HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY,8, New Coventry-street, 

Leicester-square, London; and 18, Rue Tronchet, Paris; incor. 
porated under the 7th and 8th Vict. cap. 110. 

This Company assures Diseased as well as Healthy Lives. 

Lives declined by other offices accepted at equitable rates, 

The Board meets every Thursday at 2 o’clock _Prospectuses, 
| proposals, and any information furnished on application to the 
Actuary or Secretary. 

. "SWILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Actuary, 
| WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 


j 7 ? 
ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA. 
TION.—Established by Royal Charter, in the reign of 
George I., 1720. hs - 
For LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Head Office, No. 7, Royal Exchange. 
j Branch Office, No. 10, Kegent-street. 
Actuany,.—PETER HARDY, Esq. P.RS. 
THIS CORPORATION has effected ASSURANCES on LIVES 
| fora period of ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS. 
| FIRE INSURANCES effected at moderate rates upon every 
| description of property. 1 
MARINE INSURANCES at the current premiums of the day. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





i v7 wov ad ad > . 
| NION ASSURANCE OFFICE (Fire, 
j Life, Annuities), Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; Col- 
| lege-green, Dublin; and Gronenger-street, Hamburg. Lnstituted 
| AD ITLL 
LIFE.—Reduced rates for young and middie ages, with the 

| guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 years. 

The last BONUS (1848) gave additions to policies varying from 25 
to 70 per cent. on the previous seven years’ premiums, 

Lower rates without profits. . : 

Two-thirds only of the premium may be paid until death. 

Decreasing and increasing rates of premium, and half-yearly or 
| quarterly. 

Loans granted. Medical fees allowed. 

FIRE INSU RANCES at the usual rates, and profits returned 
on policies taken out for seven years by prompt payment. 

March 7, 1851. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL, 500,000, 
DIRECTORS, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq, Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq, Dopeiy-Obsirensn. 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley, 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 
ce Latouche, Fsq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Socicty’s Policies on the 
profit seale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1853. 

Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 
and Reversions. INDIA BRANCH. tee 

The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies of 
Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
= a Let ows oy fae attention A — Guar- 

jans of You! roceeding to India is especially invi' 

" JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


. , ” 7 
HCENIX FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Lombard-street, and Charing-cross, London, 

Established in 1782. 
_ TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS. 

SIR ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Bart., M.P. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq., | James Horne, Esq. 
Decimus Burton, Esq John Dorrien Magens, Esq, 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. | J. Masterman, Esq., M.P. 
William Cotton, Esq. | John Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
William Davis, sq. | Richard Price, Hea. 

George Arthur Fuller, Esq. | George Stanley Repton, Esq. 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Charles Hampden Turner, Esq. 














Joseph Owen Harris, Esq. Matthew Whiting, E-q. 
Kirkman, Daniel Hodgson, Esq.' Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq. I 

Assistant Director—Thomas Richter, Esq. 


John Davis, Esq. 
John Hodgson, Esq. James Alexander Gordon, M.D. 
SECRETARIES, 
Wilmer Harris, Esq. George William Lovell. Esq. 
Ancnitect anp Screvevon —John Shaw, Bsq. 
Soxrcitors.—~ Messrs. Daw: s and Sons, Angel-court. — 

Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the PHOENIX 
COMPANY upon every description of Property, in every part of 
the World, on the most favourable Terma : 

Persons insuring with the PHCENIX COMPANY are not liable 
to make good the foeses of others, as is the case in some offices. 

Insurances with this Company expiring at Lady-day must be 
renewed within Fifteen days thereafter, or they will Tocome Void 

Receipts are now ready at the principal ¢ Lombard-street 
and Charing-cross, and with the respective Agents throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


7 
\ ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY SOCIETY, 3, Parliament-street, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry E. Bicknell, Esq., 28, Upper Bedford-place. 
William Cabell, Esq., Newington-place, Surrey. 
hos. Somers Cocks, jun., Esq.. M.P., Charing-cross. 

George Henry Drew, Esq., Parliament-street, Westminster. 

William Evans, Esq.. Chesham-street, Belgrave-square. 

William Freeman, Esq., Milibank-street. 

Fuede Oe, a “4 29, Apnatye ares. Ss 

oseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., Upper Tooting. 

Thomas Grissell, Esq., Palace- tr Westminster. 

James Hunt, Esq., 31, Parliament-street. 

John Arscott Let noridge, Esq., Greenwich Hospital. 

Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank-street. 

James Lys Seager, ma Millbank. 

Jobn B. White, , Millbank-street, and Swanscombe. 

Joseph Carter Wood, Esq., Artillery-place, Westminster. 

Bonus declared at the First Division of Profits, 3lst December, 
1849.—A valuation of the Society’s assets and liabilities was made 
at the close of its first financial period, on the 3ist December, 1549. 
and, after setting aside an ample reserve fund, a bonus was allotted 
to the assured out of their share in three-fourths of the net profits 
The result is highly satisfactory, and, when the moderate rates of 
premium charged by this Society are compared with the very high 
| peyeente usually uired for the same amount of policy, the 
onus here allotted will be found to be very advantageous. 

The following specimens will serve as illustrations of this point :— 




















{Original Amount! Annual Amount 

| Assured. | Prentome ich Pa 

£ (ga al£nd]@ a2 

A. B., 1842, age 23 9,000 39 15 6 [137 3 8/als7 3 8 
C, D., 1242, age 34) 1,000 196 15 0 | 75 15 61,075 15 6 
E. F., 1842, age 28 3,000 | 64 14 6 j185 203,185 2 0 





A second division of profits will take place at the close of the 
year 1855. and the attention of the public is invited to the tables 
and peculiar advantages offered to assurers by the Society. (Se¢ 
pages 4, 5. 6,7 prospectus.) 

Specimen of Rates of Premium for Assuring 1001. with a share ia 
three-fourths of the profits :—~ 


Age £5 d. | Age £sn a 
ET cevcece ee 14 SD - gasvace oe | 
BD Sevscescssta 118 8 DT vscssissiess Om 8 
OD . Sadindectete 45 D crigesesecee BSS 


Valuable privilege.—Policies effected in this office do not beoome 
void through temporary difficulty in payiog a premium, as per- 
mission is given, upon application, to suspend the payment at inter- 
est, according to the conditions detailed in the pro 

The necessary forms, with every information as to the mode of 
effecting assurances, may be obtained, either by letter or pe 
application to the Actuary, 3, Parliament-street, Westminster of 
from any of the Focietrs agente in the ope, 

ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A, F.R.S. Actuary 
and Secretary. 
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